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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Civil  dissentions  in  Peru.  Pizarro  marches  to 
Caxamalca ;  Interviews  with  Atahualpa ;  his  cap 
ture  ;  Atahualpa's  ransom  ;  Jealousy  of  Almagro ; 
Usurpation  of  the  sovereign  authority ;  Pizarro 
marches  to  Cuzco  ;  Title  of  Manco  Capac  univer 
sally  acknowledged ;  Benalcasor  conquest  of  Qui 
to  ;  Alvarado's  invasion. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited 
Peru,  A  D  1526,  Huana  Capac,  the 
twelfth  in  succession  from  Manco, 
was  the  reigning  Inca.  He  was  dis 
tinguished  not  only  by  private  virtues, 
but  by  his  warlike  talents,  and  had 
recently  acquired  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  by  which  means  the  power  of 
his  empire  was  almost  doubled.  The 
capital  of  that  province  became  his 
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favorite  residence,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  race 
of  the  Incas  from  any  foreign  alli 
ance,  he  married  the  daughter  of  its 
vanquished  monarch.  She  bore  him 
a  son,  called  Atahualpa  whom,  at 
his  death,  which  happened  at  Quito 
in  1529,  he  appointed  his  successor, 
in  that  province,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  dominions  to  Huascar,  his  eldest 
son,  whose  mother  was  of  the  sacred 
race. 

This  disposition  of  the  kingdom 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  the  Peruvians  entertained, 
concerning  the  exclusive  rights  of 
thosB  who  could  trace  a  pure  unmix 
ed  descent  from  the  sun,  and  Huascar 
was  encouraged  to  oppose  the  claims 
of  his  brother,  and  require  him  to  re 
nounce  the  government  of  Quito,  in 
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his  favor.  But  Atahualpa  having  ta 
ken  care  to  secure  a  large  body  of 
troops  who  had  accompanied  his  fath 
er  to  Quito  and  were  the  choicest 
warriors  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
stead  of  yielding  to  his  brother's  de 
mand,  prepared  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  arms,  and  thus  was  the  Empire 
involved  in  a  civil  war. 

Atahualpa  was  victorious,  and  con 
scious  that  his  title  was  utterly  de 
fective,  he  endeavored  to  secure  the 
possession  of  power  by  exterminating 
the  royal  race,  putting  to  death  all 
the  '  children  of  the  sun,'  upon 
whom  he  could  lay  his  hands,  by 
force  or  stratagem. 

He  spared  the  life  of  Huascar 
however,  from  interested  motives, 
thinking  that  he  might  derive  some 
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advantage,  from  occasionally  issuing 
oiders  in  his  name. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay 
of  St  Matthews,  in  1531,  the  contest 
was  fortunately  for  him  at  its  height, 
the  whole  nation  being  so  much  oc 
cupied  by  their  own  affairs,  that  he 
was  suffered  to  advance,  unmolested, 
to  the  very  center  of  the  empire. 

But  he  did  not  receive  informa 
tion  of  the  war,  until  messengers 
came  to  him  from  Huascar  soliciting 
aid  against  his  brother.  Pizarro  had 
too  quick  an  eye  to  his  own  interests 
not  to  perceive  at  once,  the  advanta 
ges  which  he  might  derive  from  the 
divided  and  distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom.  He  determined  immedi 
ately  to  renounce  his  hitherto  slow, 
cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
push  boldly  forward. 
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In  consequence  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  garrison  at  St  Michael,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  a  re 
treat,  and  of  receiving  supplies  from 
Panama,  his  forces  were  considera 
bly  reduced,  and  he  began  his  march 
with  sixty-two  horsemen,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers,  of 
whom  twrenty  wTere  armed  with 
cross  bows,  and  three  with  muskets. 
As  he  approached  a  city  called  Cax- 
amalca,  twelve  days  march  from  St 
Michael,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger 
from  Atahualpa  who  had  encamped 
there,  with  his  troops.  That  prince 
sent  him  a  proffer  of  his  friendship, 
accompanied  by  a  present  of  value. 

Pizarro  pretended,  as  Cortez  had 
done  before  him,  that  he  was  the 
ambassador  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
and  that  he  had  come  on  purpose  to 
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assist  Atahualpa  against  his  enemies. 
In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
the  Peruvians,  though  they  knew 
what  repeated  acts  of  violence  and 
rapacity  he  and  his  followers  had 
been  guilty  of,  suffered  them  to  pass 
safely  from  St  Michael  to  Motupe, 
over  a  dreary  extent  of  burning  san 
dy  plains,  destitute  of  water,  and 
marked,  by  the  total  absence  of  ev 
ery  thing  green,  as  one  of  those  spots 
on  which  nature  had  bestowed  her 
curse,  instead  of  her  smile,  where 
they  might  have  been  easily  cut  off. 
Emerging  from  these,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  defile  so 
narrow  as  to  afford  the  Peruvians  the 
best  possible  chance  of  accomplish 
ing  their  destruction  ;  but  here,  too, 
they  met  with  no  opposition. 
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When  Pizarro  entered  Caxamalca, 
he  posted  his  troops  very  advantage 
ously  in  an  enclosure,  which  includ 
ed  within  the  rampart,  or  wall  of 
earth,  by  W7hich  it  was  surrounded, 
two  large  buildings  ;  the  one,  a 
temple  of  the  sun,  and  the  other,  a 
palace  of  the  Inca.  He  then  des 
patched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and 
one  of  his  officers  to  the  camp  of  At- 
ahualpa,  which  was  at  the  distance  of 
a  league  from  the  city,  with  instruc 
tions  to  repeat  the  declaration  he 
had  before  made  of  his  pacific  inten 
tions,  and  solicit  an  interview  with 
the  Inca. 

They  were  received  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  and  obtained  a 
promise  from  Atahualpa,  that,  he 
would  visit  their  commander,  at  his 
quarters  the  following  day.  On 
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their  return,  they  represented  the 
Inca  as  being  very  dignified  in  his 
demeanor,  anil  they  gave  such  a  de 
scription  of  the  splendor  of  his  court, 
the  profusion  of  ornaments  worn 
by  him,  and  his  attendants,  and  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the 
repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up, 
as  inflamed  the  avarice  of  Pizarro, 
and  confirmed  him  in  a  resolution  he 
had  before  conceived  of  adopting  a 
most  base  expedient  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  his  designs.  He  there 
fore  immediately  proceeded  to  form 
his  arrangements  for  seizing  Ata- 
hualpa  during  the  interview  to  which 
he  had  invited  him,  a  measure  ren 
dered  by  the  circumstances  attend 
ing  it,  much  more  objectionable, 
than  that  of  Cortez  in  regard  to  Mon- 
tezuma,  by  which  it  was  probably 
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suggested.  He  divided  and  arrang 
ed  his  troops  with  great  care  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  effect  his 
purpose,  placing  the  artillery  and  the 
cross-bow  men  opposite  the  avenue 
by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a 
great  stir  in  the  camp  of  the  Inca, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  appear  with 
the  utmost  magnificence  in  his  first 
interview  with  the  strangers,  that 
his  preparations  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  began  his  march,  it  was  at  so 
moderate  a  pace,  lest  the  order  of 
the  procession  should  be  deranged, 
as  led  the  Spaniards  to  fear  that  he 
entertained  suspicions  of  their  intend 
ed  treachery.  Pizarro,  therefore, 
sent  one  of  his  officers  with  renewed 
assertions  of  friendship. 
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At  length  he  appeared  in  sight, 
sitting  on  a  sort  of  throne,  or  couch, 
which  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  men,  adorned  with  rich  plumes, 
and  if  the  account  may  be  credited, 
almost  as  completely  encased  in  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  as  were  ever  the  fairy  knights 
of  old,  in  their  armour.  He  was  pre 
ceded  by  a  company  of  four  hundred 
men  dressed  in  uniform,  and  behind 
him  came  the  chief  officers  of  his 
court,  carried  in  like  manner,  as  the 
Inca  himself.  Bands  of  singers  and 
dancers  completed  the  train,  while 
the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
troops  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near,  Father 
Vincent,  Pizarro's  chaplain,  advanc 
ed  to  meet  him,  bearing  in  one  hand 
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a  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  a  brevia 
ry,  or  book  which  contains  the  daily 
service  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
immediately  commenced  a  long  dis 
course,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
explain  the  religion  of  which  these 
were  the  emblems. 

He  first  gave  an  account  of  the 
creation  and  the  fall  of  Adam,  then 
he  went  on  to  relate  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  in  connection  with  that 
doctrine  of  his  incarnation  which  it  is 
so  difficult  for  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  popular  Christian 
faith  to  comprehend,  and  he  conclud 
ed  by  setting  forth  the  peculiar  te 
nets  of  the  catholic  church  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  the  apostolic 
power  in  regular  succession  from  Pe 
ter,  its  founder,  to  the  Popes: 
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He  then  required  Atahualpa  to 
embrace  this  faith,  and  to  submit 
himself  to  the  king  of  Castile,  upon 
whom  the  pope  had  conferred  all  the 
regions  of  the  new  world  ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  if  he  refus 
ed  to  comply,  he  should  proclaim 
war  pgainst  him  at  once,  in  his  mas 
ter's  name. 

As  you  may  suppose,  Atahualpa 
stared  at  this  strange  hairangue, 
which  would  have  been  sufficiently 
mysterious  and  astounding  had  it  been 
delivered,  in  his  own  native  tongue, 
and  was  rendered  still  more  perplex 
ing  by  an  unskilful  interpreter. 

He  replied,  however,  that  he  was 
lord  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
could  not  understand  how  a  priest  in 
a  distant  part  of  the. world  should 
pretend  to  dispose  of  them,  and  that 
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he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  de 
part  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 
adding  c  you  worship  a  God  that 
died  ignominiously ,  I  worship  the  Sun 
which  never  dies.'  With  regard  to 
the  other  topics  contained  in  the  dis 
course  of  Father  Vincent,  he  profess 
ed  himself  utterly  unable  lo  compre 
hend  them  at  all,  and  wished  to 
know  where  he  had  learned  such  ex 
traordinary  things.  i  In  this  book,' 
the  monk  replied,  reaching  out  to  him 
the  breviary. 

Atahualpa  seized  it  eagerly,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,  held  it  to  his 
ear,  '  It  is  silent,'  said  he,  '  it  tells  me 
nothing,'  and  threw  it  contemptous- 
ly  on  the  ground. 

The  monk  was  enraged  by  what 
he  considered  an  impious  affront  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  cried  out  '  to 
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arms,  Christians,  to  arms  ;'  avenge 
this  profanation  on  these  heathen 
dogs.' 

Pizarro,  had  with  difficulty  re 
strained  his  soldiers  until  this  moment, 
from  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
rich  spoils  which  were  in  full  view 
before  them,  and  he  instantly  gave 
the  signal  for  attack.  It  was  obeyed 
with  equal  promptness,  the  inspiring 
strains  of  martial  music  and  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  were  heard 
at  the  same  moment,  while  cavalry 
and  infantry  rushed  simultaneously, 
and  with  great  impetuosity  to  the 
charge. 

What  must  have  been  the  conster 
nation  of  the  poor  Peruvians  !  Ata- 
hualpa  was  seized  almost  immediate 
ly,  though  numbers  fell  at  his  feet  in 
endeavoring  to  guard  from  harm  the 
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sacred  person  of  their  sovereign. 
His  followers,  completely  disheart 
ened  by  this  event,  immediately 
fled,  but  the  Spaniards  pursued 
them  in  every  direction,  and  unre 
lentingly  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  day,  to  slaughter  fugitives,  who 
offered  no  resistance.  Four  thou 
sand  Peruvians  perished  on  the  spot. 

The  plunder  was  rich,  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
caused  great  exultation. 

Atahualpa  sank  into  a  state  of  ex 
treme  dejection  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
in  discovering  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  attempted  to  avail 
himself  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  ob 
taining  his  release  from  captivity. 
The  room  in  which  he  was  confined, 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and 
sixteen  in  breadth ;  and  this  he  en- 
41* 
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gaged  to  fill  with  vessels  of  gold,  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  if  Pizarro 
would  accept  them  as  a  ransom. 

Pizarro,  of  course,  closed  with  the 
proposal,  and  a  mark  was  made  on 
the  walls  of  the  room,  designating 
the  height  to  which  these  vessels 
were  to  reach. 

Atahualpa  immediately  issued  or 
ders  for  procuring  the  ransom,  and 
they  were  executed  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  he  were  still  on  the 
throne.  In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro 
learned  that  Almagro  had  landed  at 
St  Michael,  with  a  reinforcement, 
that  would  more  than  douhle  his 
forces.  This  intelligence  occasion 
ed  as  much  anxiety  to  the  Inca,  as 
joy  to  Pizarro;  and  learning  that  his 
brother  Huascar  was  trying  to  in 
duce  the  Spaniards  to  espouse  his 
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cause,  by  the  promise  of  bestowing 
upon  them  great  treasures,  he  gave 
orders  for  his  death,  which  were 
promptly  obeyed. 

Indians  wrere  now  constantly  ar 
riving  at  Caxamalca,  laden  with  trea 
sures,  and  the  remoteness  of  some  of 
the  provinces,  w7here  treasure  was 
deposited,  was  alleged  as  the  re::son 
why  the  whole  that  had  been  pro 
mised  could  not  be  more  speedily  col 
lected.  So  much,  however,  was 
shortly  amassed,  that  the  soldiers  be 
came  clamorous  for  their  share,  and 
orders  were  given  to  have  it  melted 
down  and  divided.  The  aid  of  the 
Almighty  was  solemnly  implored  in 
making  a  just  division  of  the  spoil 
thus  iniquitously  obtained  !  The  bar 
barous,  savage  rapacity  of  the  Span 
iards,  is  in  itself,  sufficiently  horrible 
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and  disgusting  ;  but  the  impious  as 
surance  with  which  they  constantly 
claimed  for  it  religious  sanctions, 
stamps  it  with  a  character  more  odi 
ous  than  can  attach  to  the  deeds  of 
the  prince  of  darkness. 

A  portion  equal  in  value  to  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling  fell  to  the 
share  of  each  horseman,  and  half  as 
much  to  each  foot  soldier.  Many  of 
these,  satisfied  with  the  wealth  they 
had  thus  attained,  were  anxious  to 
return  to  their  country  ;  and  Pizar- 
ro,  thinking  that  the  display  of  their 
wealth  would  induce  more  needy  and 
consequently  more  hardy  adventurers 
to  his  standard,  suffered  sixty  of 
them  to  depart  for  Spain,  with  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent 
with  an  account  of  his  success,  to  the 
emperor. 
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Atahualpa  having  paid  the  ransom, 
now  claimed  his  release,  in  fulfil 
ment  of  the  agreement  made  hy  Pi- 
zarro  ;  which  however  that  rapacious 
man  had  never  intended  to  keep, 
and  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  vio 
late, 

Almagro  and  his  followers  de 
manded  an  equal  share  in  the  Inca'£ 
ransom;  and  though  Pizarro  endea 
vored  to  soothe  them  by  presents  of 
great  value,  they  still  remained  dis 
satisfied  and  jealous.  They  insisted 
that  Atahualpa  should  be  put  to  death, 
because  they  thought  that  Pizarro 
would  constantly  make  use  of  him  as 
a  means  of  procuring  wealth  exclu 
sively  for  himself  and  his  followers. 

Pizarro  had  his  own  reasons  for 
being  disposed  to  gratify  them  in  this 
particular.  He  had  for  some  time 
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regarded  Atahualpa  as  an  incum- 
brance,  and  he  now  suspected  him 
of  having  issued  orders  for  assem 
bling  forces  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

While  he  was  deliberating  upon 
the  subject,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  hastened  his  decision.  Of  all 
the  superior  powers  and  acquirements 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  which  the  In- 
ca  most  admired,  was  the  art  of  read 
ing  and  writing ;  and  he  was  puz 
zled  to  determine  whether  it  W7as  a 
gift  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  educa 
tion.  He  therefore  desired  one  day 
that  the  soldier  who  guarded  him 
would  write  the  name  of  God  on  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.  When  this  was 
done,  he  presented  the  nail  to  sever 
al  Spaniards  in  attendance,  asking 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  was 
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amused  to  find  that  all  returned  the 
same  answer  without  the  least  hesi 
tation. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Pizarro  en 
tered,  and  the  nail  was  offered  to  his 
inspection.  He  blushed,  for  he  could 
not  read,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  ig 
norance. 

When  Atahualpa  perceived  this, 
he  could  not  but  consider  Pizarro  as 
very  much  inferior  to  his  soldiers, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  con 
temptuous  feelings  which  this  dis 
covery  inspired.  To  be  the  object 
of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  was  more 
than  the  proud  spirit  of  Pizarro  could 
endure,  and  he  determined  at  once 
upon  the  destruction  of  Atahualpa. 
He  went  through  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  but  the  accusations  on  which  it 
was  founded,  were  so  utterly  ridicu- 
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lous,  as  to  defeat  entirely  their  ob 
ject,  which  was  merely  to  give  a 
color  of  justice  to  so  violent  a  pro 
ceeding.  They  might  have  all  been 
summed  up  in  one  comprehensive 
sentence  :  'You  are  accused  of  be 
ing  a  Peruvian  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  a  Peruvian  monarch.'  He  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  He 
begged  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Spain,  and  receive  his  sentence  from 
the  emperor ;  but  neither  tears  nor 
entreaties  could  move  the  heart  of 
Pizarro. 

Father  Vincent  then  labored  to 
convert  him ;  and  used  what  is  apt 
to  prove  a  powerful  argument,  by 
promising  some  mitigation  of  his 
punishment,  in  case  he  w^ould  em 
brace  the  Christian  faith.  He  was 
accordingly  baptized,  and  then,  in- 
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stead  of  being  burned,  was  strangled 
at  the  stake. 

It  is  some  relief  from  the  painful 
impression  left  upon  the  mind,  by  the 
fate  of  poor  Atahualpa,  to  know  that 
many  of  Pizarro's  officers  remon 
strated  against  this  proceeding,  as 
altogether  unjustifiable  and  disgrace 
ful. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizar- 
ro  selected  one  of  his  sons  to  be  his 
successor,  and  the  people  in  another 
part  of  the  empire  acknowledged 
Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huascar, 
as  Inca.  In  consequence  of  the  civ 
il  war  and  the  Spanish  invasion,  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  had  been  thrown 
into  great  confusion,  which  was  very 
much  increased  by  the  great  diminu 
tion  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  race 
of  the  Inca's,  that  had  necessarily 
42 
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resulted  from  the  indignities  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  de 
struction  of  many  of  their  number. 
Ambitious  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  began  to  think  of  usurp 
ing  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the 
general  of  Atahualpa,  in  Quito,  seiz 
ed  the  brother  and  children  of  his 
master  and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death. 
All  these  circumstances  favored  the 
schemes  of  Pizarro,  since  '  a  king 
dom  divided  against  itself,  cannot 
stand ;'  and  therefore  it  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  a  foreign  invader.  He 
no  longer  hesitated  to  repair  to  Cuz- 
co  ;  more  especially  as  he  had  lately 
received  considerable  reinforcements 
of  men  hastening  to  join  his  stand 
ard,  in  consequence  of  the  display  of 
wealth  made  by  those  of  his  follow 
ers  wrhom  he  had  suffered  to  return. 
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He  began  his  march,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a 
considerable  garrison  at  St  Michael, 
under  the  command  of  Benaleazar. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  assembled  to 
intercept  his  progress,  but  their  re 
sistance  was  ineffectual.  He  forced 
his  way  to  Cuzco,  of  which  city  he 
took  undisturbed  possession ;  and 
though  the  inhabitants  had  conceal 
ed  or  carried  off  a  £Teat  deal  of  their 
wealth,  a  booty  still  remained,  which 
exceeded  in  value  the  ransom  of  At- 
ahualpa. 

During  this  march,  the  son  of  that 
monarch,  whom  Pizarro  had  recog 
nised  as  Inca,  died,  and  Manco  Ca- 
pac's  title  was  afterwards  universal 
ly  acknowledged. 

Meanwhile,  Benaleazar  was  anx 
ious  to  share  in  the  distinctions  which 
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attached  to  the  conquerors  of  the 
new  world  ;  and  having  received  a 
considerable  reinforcement  from  Pa 
nama  and  Nicaragua,  he  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  advanced  towards 
Quito,  which  had  not  yet  been  re 
duced  to  subjection,  and  was  particu 
larly  attractive,  because,  as  was  sup 
posed,  the  treasures  of  Atahualpa 
had  been  deposited  there.  The 
march  from  St  Michael  to  that  city 
was  long  and  difficult,  and  was  ren 
dered  still  more  formidable  by  fre 
quent  and  fierce  attacks  from  some 
of  the  best  troops  of  Peru.  But  Be- 
nalcazar  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
and  entered  Quito  in  triumph.  A 
sore  disappointment,  however,  await 
ed  him.  The  natives  had  now  be 
come  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  Spaniards,  not 
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to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  its  gratification,  and  Quito 
was  completely  stripped  of  its  trea 
sures  before  the  Spaniards  arrived. 

The  fame  of  its  riches  about  the 
same  time  attracted  another  Spanish 
adventurer,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one 
of  those  officers  who  had  distinguish 
ed  themselves  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  The  government  of  Guati- 
mala  had  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
as  a  reward  of  his  valor;  but  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  quiet  life  he 
led  there,  and  emulous  of  the  wealth 
and  glory  which  other  Spaniards 
were  acquiring  in  Peru,  he  deter 
mined  to  advance  upon  Quito,  which 
he  pretended  to  think  wras  not  with 
in  the  limits  of  the  province  assigned 
to  Pizarro.  His  troops  however, 
endured  so  much  from  marching 
42* 
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through  forests  and  marshes,  in  the 
low  grounds,  and  then  from  the  ex 
cessive  cold  which  they  experienced 
in  crossing  the  mountains,  that  be 
fore  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito, 
their  numbers  were  half  diminished. 
Pizarro  detached  Almagro  to  oppose 
this  invasion,  and  Alvarado,  though 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  Span 
iards  as  well  as  natives,  to  contend 
with,  advanced  boldly  to  the  encoun 
ter.  But  by  the  intervention  of  some 
judicious  men,  of  either  party,  the 
contest  was  averted ;  and  Alvarado 
was  induced  to  return  peaceably  to 
his  own  government,  upon  Almagro's 
paying  him  a  considerable  sum,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ferdinand  Pizarro  returns  from  Spain  ;  A  sec 
ond  reconciliation  with  Almagro.  Pizarro  founds 
the  city  of  Lima;  Almagro  marches  towards 
Chili;  Revolt  of  Manco  Capac ;  Cuzco  and  Lima 
besieged ;  Almagro  marches  towards  Cuzco ; 
gets  possession  of  the  city  ;  The  brothers  of  Pi 
zarro  are  made  prisoners  ;  Alvarado  sent  against 
Almagro ;  He  is  defeated,  and  made  prisoner ; 
Escape  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado;  A 
stratagem  of  Pizarro  ;  Battle  betweii  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  ;  Death  of  Alrnagro. 

Soon  after  this,  Ferdinand  Pizar 
ro  returned  from  Spain ;  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  magnificent  pre 
sents  which  he  carried  to  the  empe 
ror,  he  had  been  received  in  the  most 
favorable  manner.  He  obtained  for 
his  brother,  fresh  confirmation  of  his 
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authority,  with  new  powers  and  pri 
vileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy 
leagues  of  territory,  extending  to  the 
south  of  that  which  had  been  previ 
ously  granted  to  him.  Almagro  also 
received  the  honors  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.  He  was  appointed 
Adelantado,  with  jurisdiction  over 
two  hundred  leagues  of  country, 
south  of  the  province  assigned  to 
Pizarro. 

Some  privileges  and  distinctions 
were  also  conferred  upon  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  and  he  was  accompanied 
on  his  return  to  Peru,  by  several  per 
sons  of  higher  rank  than  had  before 
served  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  Almagro  was  informed 
that  he  had  received  the  grant  of  an 
independent  government,  he  -deter 
mined  to  render  himself  master  of 
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Cuzco,  the  residence  of  the  Incas  ; 
which  he  pretended  to  think  was 
within  the  territory  assigned  to  him. 
Juan  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  prepared 
to  oppose  him,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  terminating  the  dispute  by 
the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  ar 
rived  in  that  city. 

The  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Almagro  had  never  been  very 
cordial,  and  each  had  partizans,  who 
took  pains  to  keep  alive  the  feelings 
of  discord  and  jealousy  which  sub 
sisted  between  them.  But  still  each 
of  the  rivals  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  other's  abilities  and  valor,  that 
neither  of  them  was  quite  prepared 
to  abide  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  This  evil  was  therefore 
averted  for  the  present,  by  the  fortu 
nate  arrival  of  Pizarro,  who  used  so 
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much  address,  as  well  as  firmness  in 
his  remonstrances  against  the  pro 
ceedings  of  Almagro,  that  a  recon 
ciliation  took  place.  It  was  agreed 
that  Almagro  should  attempt  the  con 
quest  of  Chili ;  and  that  if  his  suc 
cess  should  not  equal  his  expecta 
tions,  Pizarro  should  bestow  upon 
him,  by  way  of  indemnification,  a 
part  of  Peru. 

Pizarro  then  marched  back  to  the 
countries  on  the  sea  coast,  and  im 
proved  this  interval  of  tranquillity  by 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  regular 
form  of  government  in  the  extensive 
provinces  which  had  been  subjected 
to  his  authority. 

He  showed  himself  quite  as  supe 
rior  in  a  civil,  as  in  a  military  capaci 
ty  ;  adopting  the  most  judicious  ar 
rangements  in  regard  to  the  admin  is- 
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tration  of  justice,  the  collection  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of 
the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  Though  his  colony  was  in 
an  infant  state,  he  considered  himself 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mighty 
empire,  and  thought  it  of  great  im 
portance  that  he  should  exercise  the 
utmost  care  and  deliberation  in  de 
ciding  where  to  fix  the  seat  of  gov 
ernment.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city, 
was  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  em 
pire,  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  a  circumstance  which  for 
bade  him  to  adopt  that  city  as  his 
capital.  He  finally  selected  a  spot, 
which  was  situated  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  of  Rimac,  and  only 
six  miles  distant  from  Callao,  the 
best  harbor  of  all  the  coast. 
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He  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  (the  city  of 
the  kings)  perhaps  in  compliment  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This 
name  is  still  used  among  the  Span 
iards  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds  ; 
but  the  city  is  more  commonly  known 
as  Lima,  a  corruption  it  is  said,  of 
the  ancient  appellation  that  formerly 
designated  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  buildings  advanced  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  among  the  earliest, 
was  a  magnificent  palace  for  Pizarro, 
which,  together  with  several  stately 
edifices  that  were  erected  for  his  of 
ficers,  gave  the  city  something  of 
that  air  of  grandeur,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  so  much  distinguished. 

Almagro  began  his  march  towards 
Chili  with  five  hundred  and  seventy 
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men,  the  greatest  body  of  Spaniards 
that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in 
Peru.  He  had  that  character  'of 
boundless  liberality  and  fearless 
courage '  which  gives  to  the  leader 
of  soldiers,  an  almost  magnetic  in 
fluence.  But  impatient  to  accom 
plish  his  expedition,  speedily  as  pos 
sible,  he  preferred  to  the  route  which 
led  along  the  level  country  on  the 
sea  coast,  that,  which  though  shorter, 
was  much  more  difficult,  as  it  led 
over  mountains.  Many  of  his  fol 
lowers  perished  from  fatigue,  famine, 
and  cold ;  for  the  high  mountains 
even  of  warm  countries,  have  a  frigid 
climate.  Those  who  survived  all 
these  hardships,  found,  when  they 
descended  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plain,  that  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  race  of  men  whose  hardihood 
43 
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and  intrepidity  were  such,  as  to  ren 
der  the  success  of  their  expedition 
extremely  doubtful. 

They  continued,  however,  to  pene 
trate  into  the  country,  and  collected 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  until 
they  were  recalled  by  a  sudden  revo 
lution  in  Peru. 

Pizarro,  aware  that  it  was  dan 
gerous  to  allow  the  numerous  body 
of  recent  adventurers,  who  had  flock 
ed  to  his  standard  with  the  most  ex 
travagant  expectations,  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  inactivity,  had  encouraged 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  offi 
cers  among  them  to  invade  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  not 
yet  been  visited  by  Spaniards.  Ac 
cordingly,  several  bodies  of  troops, 
marched  into  remote  districts,  just 
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about  the  time  that  Almagro  set  out 
on  his  expedition  to  Chili. 

Manco  Capac  no  sooner  learned 
this  inconsiderate  dispersion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  how  small  a  number 
of  forces  remained  in  CUZQO,  than  he 
thought  the  happy  moment  had  ar 
rived,  for  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  country,  and  expelling  its  in 
vaders.  Though  closely  watched 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  still  allowed 
him  to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace 
at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  to  com 
municate  his  sentiments  to  those  per 
sons  upon  whose  assistance  he  prin 
cipally  relied.  The  slightest  inti 
mation  of  his  will,  had  still  the  au 
thority  of  a  command,  with  his  sub 
jects,  and  they  prepared,  though 
with  great  silence  and  secrecy,  for  a 
vigorous  effort  in  behalf  of  their  coun 
try. 
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The  Inca,  after  several  vain  at 
tempts  to  make  his  escape,  obtained 
leave  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  to  attend 
a  great  festival,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  capital ;  and  under  the  same  pre 
text,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  all  assembled.  As  soon  as  the 
Inca  joined  them,  the  standard  of 
war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  all  the  fighting  men  from  Quito 
to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  under 
arms.  Many  Spaniards  were  massa 
cred  at  the  settlements  which  had 
been  allotted  to  them,  and  several 
detachments  of  soldiers,  who  were 
marching,  incautiously  through  a 
country  which  seemed  so  submissive, 
were  entirely  cut  off.  An  army, 
amounting,  as  is  said,  to  two  hun 
dred  thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco, 
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which  was  defended  by  the  three 
Pizarros,  with  only  three  hundred 
arid  seventy  Spaniards. 

Lima  also  was  besieged,  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  communica 
tion  between  the  two  cities ;  and  a 
dreadful  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  fate  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
was  added  to  the  other  distresses 
experienced  by  both  the  besieged 
parties. 

It  was  at  Cuzco  that  the  Peruvi 
ans  made  their  greatest  effort.  They 
carried  on  the  siege  of  that  city  for 
nine  months,  with  undiminished  ar 
dor  ;  and  it  was  very  evident  from 
their  mode  of  operations,  that  they 
had  derived  some  valuable  hints  from 
the  example  of  their  invaders. 

All  the  bucklers  and  shields  taken 
from  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were 
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cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  had  been  carefully  preserved  ; 
and  were  now  used  by  the  Peruvians 
to  arm  a  considerable  body  of  their 
bravest  troops,  whom  they  endeavor 
ed  to  form  in  regular  order  of  battle. 
They  had  recourse  also  to  an  expe 
dient  commonly  used  in  their  mode 
of  hunting ;  which  consisted  in  throw 
ing  a  long  thong  or  noose  of  leather, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  entangle  the 
legs  of  the  horses  and  obstruct  their 
motions. 

Some  of  the  Peruvians  had  learn 
ed  the  use  of  the  musket,  and  a  few 
of  the  very  boldest,  among  whom 
was  the  Inca  himself,  ventured  to 
mount  Spanish  horses,  which  had 
fallen  to  them,  and  rode  to  the  charge 
in  the  manner  of  a  true  cavalier. 
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All  these  helps,  however,  would 
not  have  availed  them,  had  not  it 
been  for  their  great  superiority  of 
numbers.  It  was  owing  to  this  ad 
vantage,  that  although  the  three 
brothers  defended  Cuzco  with  a  val 
or  heightened  by  despair,  Manco 
Capac  recovered  possession  of  one 
half  bis  capital.  At  length  the  sol 
diers,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  Juan 
Pizarro,  the  most  beloved  of  the 
brothers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  provis 
ions,  lost  all  hope  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  withstand  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  seemed  daily  increasing, 
and  were  impatient  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  abandon  Cuzco  at  once. 
They  hoped  that  they  should  be  able 
to  join  their  countrymen,  if  indeed 
they  yet  survived,  or  force  their  way 
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to  the  sea,  and  find  some  means  of 
escape  from  its  hostile  shore.  It 
was  just  at  this  crisis,  that  Almagro 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cuzco.  Together  with  the  intelli 
gence  of  the  Jnca's  revolt,  he  had  re 
ceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  royal 
patent,  which  secured  .to  him  the 
government  of  Chili,  and  defined 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction ;  upon 
examining  which,  he  thought  it  mani 
fest  that  Cuzco  was  within  those 
limits.  He  was,  therefore,  equally 
desirous  to  prevent  Pizarro  from  re 
taining,  and  the  Peruvians  from  re 
covering  possession,  of  that  city ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  hastened  towards 
the  scene  of  contest  by  a  new  route, 
and  suffered  as  much  from  heat  and 
drought,  in  passing  over  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  sea-coast,  as  he  had 
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previously  enduerd  from  cold  and 
hunger,  in  climbing  the  Andes. 

His  arrival  was  an  event  of  equal 
solicitude  and  interest  to  both  par 
ties,  neither  of  which  knew  whether 
to  regard  him  as  a  friend  or  an  ene 
my.  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  alike 
endeavored  to  form  an  alliance  with 
him,  but  he  kept  them  in  suspense, 
until  the  Inca's  patience  being  ex 
hausted,  he  suddenly  attacked  him 
by  surprise,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
troops.  Such  however  was  the  dis 
cipline  and  valor  of  Almagro's  sol 
diers,  that  the  Peruvians  were  repul 
sed  with  great  slaughter,  and  Alma- 
gro  proceeded  without  opposition  to 
the  gates  of  Cuzco. 

The  Pizarros  being  relieved  from 
the  original  besiegers  now  turned  all 
their  attention  towards  preventing 
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the  entrance  of  Almagro,  but  motives 
of  prudence  restrained  both  parties 
from  coming  to  open  violence  against 
each  other,  surrounded  as  they  were, 
by  mutual  enemies,  ready  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  a  commo- 
tion"among  their  invaders.  Almagro 
and  the  Pizarros  entered  into  nego- 
ciations  which  not  being  carried  on 
in  sincerity,  were  of  course  entirely 
ineffectual  ;  but  the  generous  open 
temper  and  affable  manners  of  Alma 
gro,  won  many  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  whose  character  presented 
an  unfortunate  contrast  to  that  of 
their  enemies  in  those  particulars,  as 
they  were  very  harsh  and  arrogant. 
Encouraged  by  this  circumstance, 
Almagro  at  length  advanced  sudden 
ly  upon  the  city,  by  night,  surprised, 
or  gained  the  sentinels,  and  sur- 
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rounded  the  residence  of  the  two 
brothers,  who  after  an  obstinate  re 
sistance,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Almagro's  authority  over  the  city 
being  immediately  recognised,  a  form 
of  government  was  established  there, 
in  his  name.  All  this  was  accom 
plished  with  very  little  bloodshed. 

Meanwhile  Francis  Pizarro  had 
succeeded  in  completely  repulsing 
and  dispersing  the  besiegers  of  Li 
ma,  and  having  recently  received 
fresh  reinforcements  from  Hispanio- 
la  and  Nicaragua,  he  dispatched  five 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Alonzo  de  Alvarado  to  Cuzco  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  his  brothers. 
Having  almost  reached  the  city, 
without  knowing  that  Almagro  was 
there  ;  they  were  amazed  at  discov 
ering  a  large  body  of  their  own  coun- 
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trymen  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  Abancay  to  oppose  their  pro 
gress. 

Almagro  endeavored  to  win  their 
leader  by  bribes,  preferring  to  gain 
their  friendship,  rather  than  to  com 
pel  them  to  submission  ;  but  the  fi 
delity  of  Alvarado  could  not  be  sha 
ken.  His  military  skill,  however, 
was  not  equal  to  his  virtue,  and 
while  Almagro  drew  off,  his  atten 
tion  by  various  movements,  the  de 
sign  of  which  he  could  not  compre 
hend,  a  large  detachment  of  soldiers 
crossed  the  river  by  night,  and  com 
ing  suddenly  upon  Alvarado's  camp, 
took  him  prisoner,  together  with  his 
principal  officers,  before  they  had 
time  to  defend  themselves. 

Almagro  was   advised    to  put   to 
death  at  once,  the  two  Pizarros  and 
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Alvarado ;  had  he  done  so,  his  chance 
for  obtaining  a  final  triumph  over. 
Francis  would  have  been  far  greater, 
but  he  was  restrained  by  sentiments 
of  humanity,  of  which  his  character 
presents  a  single  and  solitary  in 
stance  among  the  Spanish  officers  in 
the  new  world.  From  an  honorable 
feeling,  too,  which  is  apt  to  be  asso 
ciated  with  such  sentiments,  he  was 
unwilling  to  be  considered  the  first 
aggressor  in  a  civil  war  ;  and  there 
fore,  instead  of  immediately  advan 
cing  upon  Pizarro,  he  marched  qui 
etly  back  to  Cuzco,  and  there  await 
ed  his  approach. 

All  these  untoward  events,  so  near 
ly  touching  the  interests  of  the  elder 
Pizarro  were  announced  to  him  at 
the  same  time — Almagro's  return, 
the  loss  of  the  capital,  the  death  of 
44 
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one  brother,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
two  others,  and  the  defeat  of  Alva- 
rado. 

He  would  perhaps  have  sunk  un 
der  such  accumulated  misfortunes, 
but  from  the  desire  of  revenge  and 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own 
safety. 

His  conduct,  in  this  emergency, 
was,  as  usual,  very  artful.  In  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  con 
siderable  supplies  which  he  expect 
ed,  both  of  men  and  military  stores, 
he  amused  Almagro,  for  several 
months,  with  overtures  of  accommo 
dation,  taking  care,  by  continually 
varying  his  proposition,  and  occasion 
ally  retracting  all  that  he  had  previ 
ously  conceded,  and  offering  some 
thing  else  in  its  stead,  to  protract  the 
negociations  as  long  as  possible. 
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In  the  meantime,  Gonzalo'Pizar- 
ro,  and  Alvarado  effected  their  escape 
from  prison,  by  bribing  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  them,  sixty  of  whom 
were  persuaded  to  accompany  them 
in  their  flight,  and  chance  having  re 
stored  one  of  his  brothers,  Pizarro 
had  recourse  to  a  cunning  expedient 
for  the  recovery  of  the  other.  He 
proposed  to  Almagro  that  the  differ 
ences  subsisting  between  them  should 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their 
sovereign,  that  in  the  meantime  they 
should  suspend  all  hostilities,  each 
remaining  in  quiet  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now 
occupied,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
should  be  set  at  liberty  and  sent  im 
mediately  to  Spain,  with  some  offi 
cers  of  Alrnagro,  to  represent  their 
mutual  claims.  Almagro,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  yielded  to  this 
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proposal  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Pizarro 
accomplished  his  object,  the  release 
of  his  brother,  than  he  threw  off  his 
disguise,  renounced  all  conciliatory 
measures,  and  openly  declared  that 
the  quarrel  should  now  be  decided, 
not  in  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  field. 

A  body  of  seven  hundred  men 
were  very  soon  in  readiness,  and 
marched  towards  Cuzco,  under  the 
command  of  Ferdinand  ana"  Gonzalo 
Pizarro.  They  were  compelled  to 
take  rather  an  indirect  route,  and  to 
pass  through  very  narrow  defiles  in 
some  branches  of  the  Andes,  by 
which  the  country  was  intersected, 
Almagro  was  advised  to  defend  these 
passes,  but  his  numbers  being  small 
he  did  not  like  to  divide  them, 
and  besides,  it  was  only  in  the  open 
country  that  he  could  enjoy  the  full 
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enefit  of  his  cavalry,  which  were 
much  superior  both  in  numbers  and 
discipline  to  those  of  his  enemies. 
He  therefore  preferred  to  await  them 
in  the  plain  of  Cuzco,  which  soon 
presented  the  melancholy  scene  of 
two  hostile  bands,  displaying  the 
same  royal  standard  ;  fellow  coun 
trymen  in  a  foreign  land,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  and  as  eager  for  the 
contest,  as  were  ever  two  infuriated 
beasts  of  prey,  whose  passions  had 
been  stimulated  in  presence  of  each 
other  by  every  possible  means  before 
they  were  uncaged  for  combat,  while 
the  ampitheatre  of  hills  which  sur 
rounded  this  arena  was  covered  with 
multitudes  of  Indians,  glad  to  witness 
the  destruction  which  their  enemies 
were  inflicting  upon  each  other,  and 
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ready  to  fall  upon  whichever  party 
survived. 

Unfortunately,  Almagro,  now  in 
his  seventy  fifth  year,  was  too  old  to 
take  the  command,  which  he  there 
fore  deputed  to  Orgognez,  who, 
though  an  officer  of  great  merit, 
could  not  of  course  supply  to  the 
soldiers,  the  place  of  the  beloved  gen 
eral  who  had  so  long  been  their  lead 
er.  The  battle  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  both  parties  fighting  with 
equal  courage  and  impetuosity  ;  but 
Pizarro  finally  obtained  a  complete 
victory  in  consequence  of  the  great 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  two 
companies  of  well  disciplined  musk 
eteers,  that  had  been  lately  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  assist  him,  in  subdu 
ing  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians. 
These,  wherever  they  advanced, 
bore  down  all  before  them,  by  a 
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heavy,  well  sustained  fire,  and  Orgog- 
nez  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
no  longer  doubtful. 

A  cruel  slaughter  ensued,  the  con 
querors  being  many  of  them  instiga 
ted  by  their  own  private  quarrels 
with  some  of  Almagro's  followers, 
the  fire  of  revenge  inflamed  to  an 
unwonted  degree,  the  rage  of  civil 
war.  Orgognez  and  several  officers  of 
distinction,  were  unresistingly  mas 
sacred.  Almagro  surveyed  the  scene 
from  an  eminence  to  which  he  had 
been  carried  on  a  litter,  with  a  tu 
mult  in  his  own  breast,  correspond 
ing  to  that  which  he  witnessed 
without.  When  he  perceived  that 
all  was  lost,  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  guarded 
with  great  care.  This  battle  hap 
pened  in  1538. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indians 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  it, 
made  no  attempt  to  carry  into  exe 
cution  the  resolution  which  they 
seemed  to  have  formed,  of  seizing 
the  favorable  moment  of  its  termina 
tion,  when  one  party  of  their  enemies 
were  slain  or  dispersed,  and  the  oth 
er  extremely  fatigued,  to  make  a 
general  attack.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
they  retired  quietly  to  their  homes, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  fearful  awe 
with  which  the  Spaniards  had  inspir 
ed  them. 

Cuzco  was  immediately  plunder 
ed  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a  considerable  booty, 
consisting  partly  of  Indian  treasures, 
and  partly  of  those  which  had  been 
amassed  by  Almagro  and  his  follow 
ers. 
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The  division  of  the  spoil  occa 
sioned  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  heart 
burning,  for  although  great,  it  fell  far 
below  the  extravagant  expectaions  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  in  or 
der  to  prevent  the  discontented  spirit 
which  prevailed,  from  ripening  into 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  the  usual  ex 
pedient  was  successfully  resorted  to, 
of  employing  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  in  subjecting  remote  provin 
ces.  Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers 
joined  these  expeditions. 

Almagro  was  kept  in  painful  sus 
pense  as  to  his  fate  for  several 
months  ;  for  though  it  had  been  de 
termined  from  the  first,  the  Pizarros' 
chose  to  keep  it  secret  until  the  sol 
diers  who  had  served  under  that  un 
fortunate  leader  had  left  Cuzco. 
When  the  anticipated  period  arrived, 
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Almagro  was  accused  of  treason,  tri 
ed,  and  condemned  to  death,  and 
though  he  endeavored  to  procure 
some  mitigation  of  his  fate,  by  re 
minding  the  Pizarros  of  his  lenity  to 
wards  them  at  the  time  when  they 
were  completely  in  his  power,  and  of 
his  age,  too,  and  infirmities,  in  ap 
peals  so  touching,  as  to  draw  tears 
from  eyes  unused  to  weep,  they  re 
mained  inexorable.  He  was  first 
strangled  in  prison,  and  then  behead 
ed  in  public. 

He  left  one  child  whose  mother 
was  an  Indian  woman  of  Panama, 
whom,  though  a  prisoner  at  Lima,  he 
named  as  his  successor,  in  the  gov 
ernment  which  had  been  granted  to 
him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro  sent  out  from  Spain  ; 
Pizarro  makes  a  division  of  the  conquered  terri 
tories  ;  the  city  of  St  Jago  founded  ;  expedition 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  ;  voyage  ofOrellana  ;  return 
of  Gonzalo  ;  discontents  among  the  followers  of 
Almagro  ;  conspiricy  of  young  Almagro  ;  he 
seizes  the  government  ;  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Cas 
tro  ;  Battle  at  Chupaz  ;  death  of  Almagro.j 

The  report  of  these  civil  dissen 
sions  was  carried  to  Spain,  by  some 
of  Almagro's  officers  who  left  the 
country  soon  after  the  defeat  of  their 
general,  and  who  of  course,  represen 
ted  the  conduct  of  the  Pizarros  in 
the  most  unfavorable  light.  Ferdi 
nand  Pizarro  arrived  in  Spain  about 
the  same  time,  and  endeavored  to 
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counteract  the  effect  of  these  accu 
sations,  by  asserting  Ahnagro  to 
have  been  the  aggressor. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers 
were  of  course  unable  to  decide  upon 
such  interested  testimony,  which  of 
the  contending  parties  was  the  most 
criminal,  but  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  tendency  of  these  dissen 
sions  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  colony,  not  only 
by  preventing  them  from  making 
common  cause  against  the  enemy,  but 
by  engaging  them  in  mutual  destruc 
tion. 

As  the  most  obvious  remedy  for 
these  evils,  it  was  determined  to 
send  out  some  person  with  authority 
to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Peru,  and  adopt  such  a  course  of 
measures  as  he  should  think  best 
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adapted  to  restore  tranquillity,  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  Audience  at  Valledo- 
lid  was  selected  for  this  purpose  ; 
a  man  well  qualified  by  his  abilities, 
energy  and  uprightness  for  so  impor 
tant  a  station.  He  was  directed,  in 
case  he  should  find  Francis  Pizarro 
alive,  to  assume  only  the  title  of 
judge  ;  but  otherwise,  to  produce  a 
commission  with  which  he  was  en 
trusted,  constituting  him  governor. 

This  indulgence  to  Pizarro  proba 
bly  proceeded  from  fear  of  his  power 
rather  than  from  favor,  for  at  the 
same  time,  his  brother  Ferdinand 
was  arrested  and  put  in  a  prison 
where  he  was  confined  more  than 
twenty  years. 


45 
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Meanwhile,  events  of  considerable 
importance  were  taking  place  in  Pe 
ru.  On  the  death  of  Almagro,  Pi- 
zarro,  sole  master  of  that  great  em 
pire,  proceeded  to  divide  its  territo 
ries  among  the  conquerors,  but  con 
ducted  so  injudiciously,  in  this  trans 
action  as  to  draw  upon  himself  a 
great  deal  of  ill-will.  The  most  ex 
tensive,  highly  cultivated  and  popu 
lous  districts  were  appropriated  to 
himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  favor 
ites,  without  regard  to  their  individ 
ual  merits  ;  while  others,  perhaps, 
far  more  deserving,  received  much 
less  valuable  assignments.  The  fol 
lowers  of  Almagro,  among  whom 
were  many  to  whose  valor  and  fidel 
ity  Pizarro  was  very  much  indebted 
in  the  commencement  of  his  enter 
prise,  received  no  portion  whatever 
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of  the  country  which  they  had  assist 
ed  in  conquering.  They  murmured 
in  secret,  and  were  intent  on  re 
venge. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Spaniards 
had  already  acquired  such  extensive 
dominions  in  South  America,  they 
were  far,  as  ever,  from  being  satis 
fied.  Various  detachments  of  sol 
diers,  under  the  command  of  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  penetrated 
into  many  new  provinces,  and  in 
spite  of  the  sufferings  endured  in 
traversing  the  cold  and  barren  re 
gions  of  the  Andes,  and  the  forests 
and  marshes  of  the  plains,  continued 
to  make  fresh  discoveries  and  con 
quests  which  increased  their  knowl 
edge  of  the  country  as  well  as  their 
power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  prosecu 
ted  the  scheme  which  Almagro  had 
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begun,  of  invading  Chili,  and  suc 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  found  the  city  of 
St  Jago,  and  facilitate  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that 
province. 

But  the  most  remarkable  enter 
prise  that  was  undertaken  at  this  pe 
riod  was  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  his 
brother  ;  the  governor,  wishing  that 
his  own  family  should  engross  every 
station  of  eminence,  had  deprived 
Benalcazar  of  his  command  in  Quito, 
and  appointed  Gonzalo  to  supersede 
him,  with  instructions  to  undertake 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Andes,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Indians, 
abounded  in  valuable  spices.  Gon 
zalo,  not  inferior  to  his  brothers  eith 
er  in  courage  or  ambition,  shrunk  not 
torn  this  arduous  and  difficult  enter- 
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prise,  but  engaged  in  it  with  great 
ardor. 

He  sat  out  from  Quito,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  sol 
diers,  half  of  whom  were  horsemen, 
and  four  thousand  Indians  to  carry 
his  provisions.  The  latter,  less  har 
dy  than  the  Spaniards,  perished  in 
great  numbers,  from  the  excessive 
cold  and  fatigue  endured  in  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Andes.  The  Spaniards 
lost  some  of  their  number,  from  the 
same  causes,  but  suffered  still  more 
when  they  descended  into  the  low 
country,  as  it  rained  incessently  for 
two  months,  during  which  time  their 
clothes  were  never  dry.  The  coun 
try,  too,  was  barren  and  thinly  inhab 
ited,  so  that  they  could  only  procure 
the  most  scanty  subsistence.  To 
complete  the  misery  and  hopeless- 
45* 
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ness  of  their  situation,  for  hopeless  I 
think  it  would  certainly  have  seemed 
to  any  but  the  Spanish  adventurers 
of  the  16th  century,  they  could  not 
advance  at  all,  except  by  cutting 
their  road  through  marshes  and  for 
ests.  In  this  manner  they  forced 
their  way,  with  infinite  labor,  contin 
ually  animated  by  the  expectation  of 
shortly  arriving  at  some  rich  country, 
until  they  reached  the  Napo,  a  large 
stream  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ma- 
ragnon.  Here  with  great  difficulty 
they  built  a  bark,  upon  wrhich  they 
relied  very  much  to  assist  them,  in 
procuring  provisions,  exploring  the 
country,  and  crossing  rivers.  It  was 
manned  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  the 
command  af  Francis  Orellaha,  an  of 
ficer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  They 
were  borne  down  the  river  so  rapidly 
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as  to  be  soon  far  ahead  of  their 
countrymen,  who  could  only  follow 
very  slowly  by  land. 

Orellana  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  commander,  than  being 
animated  by  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
day,  the  rage  for  adventure  and  dis 
covery,  he  conceived  the  bold,  though 
treacherous  plan  of  following  the 
course  of  the  Maragnon  to  its  junc 
tion  with  the  ocean,  by  which  means 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  sur 
vey  the  countries  through  which  it 
flowed.  Though  he  was  guilty  of 
the  most  detestable  meanness  and 
selfishness,  in  thus  abandoning  his 
countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  a  track 
less  waste,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
bark  which  constituted  almost  their 
only  hope  of  safety,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  daring  hardihood 
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which  led  him  to  undertake  a  voyage 
of  nearly  two  thousand  leagues, 
through  an  unexplored  region,  in  so 
rude  a  vessel,  without  provisions, 
compass,  or  a  pilot. 

He  yielded  himself  to  the  current 
of  the  Napo,  until  he  reached  the 
mighty  parent  stream,  and  then  fol 
lowed  whither  that  conducted  him. 
He  made  frequent  descents  upon  the 
coast  to  procure  provisions  \vhich 
were  obtained  by  force  from  its 
fierce  inhabitants,  or  upon  friendly 
terms  from  less  savage  tribes. 

It  was  seven  months  from  the 
time  Orellana  first  entered  the  Na 
po,  before  he  reached  the  ocean, 
where  new  perils  awaited  him  ;  but 
these,  too,  he  escaped,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  Spanish  settlement  in 
the  island  of  Cubagua,  from  whence 
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(he  afterwards  sailed  for  Spain.  He 
gave  a  most  marvellous  account  of 
his  voyage,  pretending  to  have  dis 
covered  nations,  so  abounding  in 
riches,  that  the  roofs  of  their  tem 
ples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
and  also  what  was  still  more  extra 
ordinary,  a  republic  of  women,  fierce 
and  warlike,  who  had  extended 
their  dominions  by  conquest,  until 
they  covered  a  large  tract  of  fertile 
country.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  a 
region  whose  very  sand  were  gold, 
called  Eldorado,  and  a  community 
of  Amazons,  which  it  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  by  the  vulgar,  had  an 
existence  in  some  portion  of  the  new 
world. 

We  must  now  return  to  Pizarro, 
who,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  in 
great  consternation  when  he  reached 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  where 
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he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  await  his 
arrival,  and  found  no  trace  of  him 
whatever. 

He  could  not  believe  that  Orella 
na  had  been  so  basely  treacherous  as 
to  desert  him,  and  imputed  the  dis 
appointment  of  not  meeting  that  offi 
cer  at  the  place  appointed,  to  acci 
dent,  until,  having  advanced  fifty 
leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Mar- 
agnon,  inconstant  expectation  of  see 
ing  the  bark  approach  with  provis 
ions,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  Orellana's 
officers,  who  had  been  set  on  shore, 
and  left  to  perish  there  for  venturing 
to  remonstrate  against  the  perfidy  of 
his  commander.  From  him,  Pizarro 
learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's 
guilt,  and  of  his  own  misfortune. 

Upon  finding  how  desperate  their 
situation  was,  the  hearts  of  his  bra- 
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vest  men  sank  within  them,  and  all 
demanded  to  be  instantly  led  back  to 
Quito,  from  which  they  were  now  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 

Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  their  requests  ;  but  alas  !  the 
hardships  of  their  journey  homeward 
proved  even  greater  than  those  they 
had  previously  suffered,  and  they  had 
no  longer  that  excitement  occasion 
ed  by  the  expectation  of  future  good 
which  had  before  done  so  much  to 
sustain  them  under  the  pressure  of 
calamity. 

So  scanty  was  the  subsistence  af 
forded  by  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  feeding  on  berries,  roots,  dogs, 
horses,  reptiles,  and  sometimes  even 
to  gnawing  the  leather  of  their  sad 
dles  and  sword-belts.  Of  the  four 
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thousand  Indians  and  three  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers  with  whom  the  ex 
pedition  was  undertaken,  all  perish 
ed  except  fifty  Spaniards,  who  esca 
ped  in  the  bark  with  Orellana,  and 
eighty  who  reached  Quito,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  naked  as  the 
savages  themselves,  and  so  pale  and 
emaciated,  that  they  might  be  taken 
for  visitors  from  the  '  spirit  land.' 

The  first  intelligence  which  greet 
ed  Pizarro  on  his  return,  was  of  a 
nature  to  preclude  all  thoughts  of  that 
repose  so  necessary  to  him,  in  the 
extreme  exhaustation  produced  by 
his  great  fatigue. 

From  the  time  that  the  followers 
of  Almagro,  had  become  so  disaffect 
ed  to  Francis  Pizarro,  in  consequence 
of  his  unjust  and  unequal  division  of 
the  conquered  territories,  they  con- 
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sidered  themselves  as  having  no  lon 
ger  any  hope  of  favor  from  the  party 
in  power,  and  began  to  resort  in 
great  numbers  to  Lima,  the  residence 
cf  young  Almagro,  whose  house  was 
always  open  to  them,  and  who  was 
ever  ready  to  share  with  them  the 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  father's 
fortune,  which  the  governor  allowed 
him  to  enjoy. 

He  is  said  to  have  resembled  his 
father  in  all  those  qualities  which 
had  endeared  him  so  much  to  his 
soldiers,  being  brave,  warm-hearted 
generous  and  affable  ;  and  he  was  su 
perior  to  him  in  many  respects,  from 
having  received  a  very  careful  educa 
tion.  Almagro  had  suffered  so  much 
himself,  for  the  want  of  those  advanta 
ges  which  education  secures,  he  took 
particular  pains  to  procure  them  for 
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his  son.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  soldiers  should  transfer  their 
affections  unimpaired,  from  their 
late  venerable  leader  to  his  youthful 
representative,  and  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  undertake  anything  in 
his  service. 

This,  however,  was  not  their  only 
incentive,  their  poverty  was  such  as 
seemed  insupportable,  and  made 
them  willing  to  proceed  to  any  ex 
tremity  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  fa 
vorable  change  in  their  condition. 
Many  of  them  were  destitute  of  the 
most  common  necessaries,  and  had 
not  a  roof  to  shelter  them  ;  while 
they  beheld  others,  whose  merits 
were  not  equal  to  their  own,  living 
with  splendor  in  sumpt©us  edifices. 
Twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
officers  of  distinction  under  Alma- 
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gro,  lodged  together,  and  their  uni 
ted  wardrobe  furnished  but  one 
cloak,  a  garment  used  at  that  period, 
in  the  place  of  a  coat,  which  was 
worn  alternately  by  whoever  had  oc 
casion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  stay  within 
doors  ;  and  it  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  galling  to  men  who  had  been 
once  powerful  and  opulent,  to  feel 
themselves  so  poor  and  despised. 

It  was  apparent  that  they  were 
meditating  some  deed  of  violence, 
and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be 
on  his  guard,  but  either  from  that  in 
sensibility  to  danger  which  was  nat 
ural  to  him,  and  which  the  whole 
experience  of  his  life  was  particular 
ly  calculated  to  confirm,  or  from 
contempt  of  enemies  whom  he  con 
sidered,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
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so  insignificant,  he  paid  no  regard  to 
the  admonition. 

<J3e  not  anxious  about  my  life,' 
said  he,  'which  is  perfectly  safe, 
while  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that 
I  can  at  any  moment,  cut  off  the 
head  of  him  who  dares  to  harbor  a 
single  thought  against  it.' 

In  consequence  of  his  imagined 
security,  the  Almagrians  had  leisure 
to  arrange  their  plan  with  great  de 
liberation,  and  adopt  every  precau 
tion  to  ensure  its  success. 

Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities  having  had  the  charge 
of  young  Almagro's  education,  presi 
ded  over  their  consultations,  with 
both  the  zeal  which  that  circumstance 
was  likely  to  inspire,  and  the  author 
ity  which  it  necessarily  secured  to 
him. 
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At  length  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
June,  1541,  at  noon  day,  which  in 
sultry  climates  is  as  much,  and  as 
universally  a  season  of  repose,  as 
midnight,  Herrada,  sallied  forth  in 
complete  armor,  at  the  head  of  eigh 
teen  of  the  most  resolute  conspira 
tors,  and  advanced  towards  the  gov 
ernor's  palace,  calling  out,  *  Long 
live  the  king,  hut  let  the  tyrant  die,' 
while  a  band  of  associates  being 
made  aware  of  their  approach  by  a 
concerted  signal,  were  ready  at  dif 
ferent  stations  to  support  them. 

Pizarro,  living  in  such  state  as 
was  suited  to  the  richest  subject  of 
the  age,  was  usually  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  domestics,  but  at 
this  moment  he  having  just  risen 
from  table,  many  of  them  had  with 
drawn  to  their  own  apartments  and 
46* 
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the  conspirators  passed  through  the 
two  outer  courts  of  the  palace, 
without  being  perceived.  The  alarm 
was  not  given  until  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  a  staircaise,  leading  up  in 
to  a  large  hall  where  the  governor 
was. engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
few  of  his  friends.  He  was  not  at 
all  appalled  by  this  pressing  danger, 
but  instantly  called  for  arms,  and  or 
dered  one  of  his  attendants  to  make 
fast  the  door,  who,  instead  of  obey 
ing,  ran  wildly  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  demanded  of  the  con 
spirators  what  they  were  going  to 
do? 

They  made  no  reply,  but  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  then  broke  in 
to  the  hall.  A  scene  of  terrible  con 
fusion  succeeded,  some  who  were 
present  threw  themselves  from  the 
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windows,  others  attempted  to  fly, 
and  a  few  followed  their  leader  into 
an  inner  apartment,  drawing  their 
swords  in  his  defence.  The  con 
spirators  rushed  after  them  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  Pizarro  whose 
only  arms  were  a  sword  and  buck 
ler,  took  his  station  at  the  entrance, 
and  maintained  the  violent  contest 
that  ensued  with  a  vigor  and  intre 
pidity  worthy  of  his  fame.  '  Cour 
age,'  he  cried,  <  we  will  yet  make  these 
traitors  repent  of  their  audacity.' 
The  little  group  of  his  companions 
needed  not  this  exhortation,  for  they 
fought  most  bravely,  but  the  armor 
of  the  conspirators  gave  them  a  de 
cided  advantage,  as  many  of  the 
blows  inflicted  upon  them  wrere  ren 
dered  powerless,  wrhile  each  thrust 
they  gave,  produced  its  full  effect. 
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Every  one  of  Pizarro's  defenders 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  last  of  all, 
himself,  so  weary  that  he  could  hard 
ly  wield  his  sword,  and  therefore  un 
able  any  longer  to  parry  the  weap 
ons  which  were  aimed  at  him  in  ev 
ery  direction,  received  a  deadly 
wound  in  his  throat,  sank  to  the 
floor,  and  expired. 

The  authors  of  his  death  then  ran 
into  the  streets,  and  proclaimed  the 
event,  at  the  same  time  waving  their 
bloody  swords.  Being  joined  by 
two  hundred  of  their  party,  they 
conducted  young  Almagro  in  formal 
procession  through  the  city,  and  com 
pelled  the  citizens  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  father's  successor  in  the 
government.  They  then  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  palace  of  Pizarro, 
together  with  the  houses  of  some  of 
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his  principal  adherents,  the  spoils  of 
which  were  no  inconsiderable  recom- 
pence  for  the  privation  which  the 
conspirators  had  suffered  in  being 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  riches 
of  the  country. 

Various  circumstances  now  con 
spired  to  make  the  cause  of  Alma- 
gro  very  popular.  His  own  attrac 
tive  qualities  drew  many  soldiers  to 
his  standard,  and  besides  these,  nu 
merous  adventurers  of  desperate  for 
tunes,  together  with  all  the  malcon 
tents,  that  had  been  made  so  by  the 
rapacious  disposition  of  Pizarro,  en 
rolled  themselves  among  his  follow 
ers,  so  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  eight  hundred  men,  the  most  gal 
lant  veterans  in  Peru. 

Still,  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends, 
and  there  was  something  in  the  as- 
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sassination  of  a  man  who  had  render 
ed  important  services  to  his  country, 
which  shocked  the  feelings  of  every 
mind  unbiased  by  party  spirit. 

Some  contended  that  Almagro's 
maternal  descent  was  so  ignominious 
as  to  preclude  him  from  any  claim 
to  the  government.  The  officers 
who  commanded  in  some  of  the 
provinces  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  until  he  was  recognised  by  the 
emperor,  and  in  others,  particuarly 
in  Cuzco,  preparations  were  made  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Pizarro. 

At  this  crisis  Vaca  de  Castro  arri 
ved  after  a  long  and  disastrous  voy 
age,  in  which  he  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  small  har 
bor  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Qui 
to,  performing  the  journey  with  a 
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good  deal  of  difficulty.  Having  pre 
viously  received  the  account  of  Pi- 
zarro's  death,  he  immediately  produ 
ced  the  royal  commission  appointing 
him  governor  of  Peru,  and  his  au 
thority  was  acknowledged  by  Benal- 
cazar,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
the  province  of  Popayan,  and  by  the 
officer  who  commanded  Quito  dur 
ing  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  take 
all  possible  measures  for  extending 
his  influence  in  Peru,  and  managed 
his  affairs  with  so  much  ability,  vigor, 
and  address,  that  he  soon  became 
very  popular,  and  was  able  to  assem 
ble  a  body  of  troops,  quite  sufficient 
to  make  good  his  claim  of  superiori- 
ity  over  every  opponent.  The  dis 
affected  of  all  parties  united  under  his 
standard,  as  upon  a  sort  of  neutral 
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ground  ;  while  many  who  had  be 
fore  pursued  a  timid  and  wavering 
course  of  conduct,  were  emboldened 
to  take  a  decided  part,  by  joining 
what  they  now  considered  altogether 
the  safest  side. 

Almagro  perceiving  that  his  cause 
was  declining,  determined  to  make  a 
great  effort  in  its  behalf,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 
Castro,  and  set  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  for  Cuzco,  to  attack  a 
considerable  body  of  his  opponents 
who  had  assembled  there  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin. 
During  this  march,  Herrado,  his  tu 
tor  and  guide,  died,  and  the  absence 
of  his  counsels,  was  immediately  per 
ceptible,  in  the  violent  badly  con 
certed  measures  of  Almagro,  and  the 
unskilful  injudicious  manner  of  their 
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execution.  Holguin,  who  happened 
to  be  descending  towards  the  sea- 
jc:oast,  with  far  inferior  forces,  at  the 
time  Almagro  was  advancing  towards 
Cuzco,  contrived  to  avoid  an  engage- 
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merit,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Alvarado,  a  distinguished  officer  who 
had  from  the  first  declared  against 
Almagro  as  an  usurper. 

Soon  after,  these  were  joined  by 
Vaca  de  Castro  with  the  forces 
which  he  had  brought  from  Quito, 
and  though  his  life  had  been  hither 
to  altogether  sedentary  and  profes 
sional,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
assume  the  office  of  general  over  the 
combined  forces.  The  result  show 
ed  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
powers  ;  he  manifested  all  the  ener 
gy  and  decision  of  a  practised  officer, 
and  was  impatient  to  terminate  the 
47 
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contest  at  once  by  a  battle,  a  mode 
of  decision  for  which  Almagro's  fol 
lowers  were  eager  as  himself. 

The  two  parties  met  on  the  six 
teenth  of  September  1541,  at  Chu- 
paz,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Cuzco,  and  fought  with  equal  de 
termination.  The  victory  was  for 
a  long  time  doubtful,  but  at  length 
declared  in  favor  of  Vaca  de  Castro, 
who  owed  it  to  the  superior  number 
of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity, 
and  the  assistance  of  Francisco  de 
Carvajal,  an  officer  who  had  before 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  and  from  the  period  of  this 
battle,  became  very  famous  in  Peru. 
Five  hundred  out  of  the  fourteen 
hundred  combattants  who  fought  on 
that  day  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  wounded. 
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Vaca  de  Castro  astonished  the 
Spaniards  still  more  by  the  mode  of 
conduct  which  he  pursued  after  his 
victory,  than  by  the  military  skill 
with  which  he  obtained  it.  Having 
been,  by  professsion  a  dispenser  of 
justice,  he  felt  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  obligation  of  administering  it,  on 
all  occasions,  and  therefore  proceeded 
to  try  his  prisoners  as  rebels  against 
the  royal  authority.  Some  of  them 
were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors, 
and  others  were  banished  from  Peru. 
Almagro  made  his  escape  from  bat 
tle,  but,  being  betrayed  by  some  of 
his  officers,  was  publicly  beheaded 
in  Cuzco,  and  with  him  expired  the 
spirit  of  his  party. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Consultations  of  the  emperor  concerning  his 
dominions  in  America  ;  new  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  reformation  ;  Nugnez  de 
Vela  appointed  viceroy  ;  discontents;  Gonzalo 
Pizarao  chosen  leader  by  the  malcontents  ;  dis 
sensions  of  the  viceroy — and  judges  ;  imprison 
ment  of  the  viceroy  ;  Pizarro  assumes  ihe  gov 
ernment  ;  the  viceroy  recovers  his  liberty  ;  Pizar 
ro  marches  against  him  ;  defeat  and  death  of  the 
viceroy  ;  Pizarro  seeks  a  confirmation  of  his  au 
thority. 

While  these  things  were  passing 
in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  his  minis 
ters  who  had  been  before  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  the  wars  in  which  its  ambitious 
monarch  was  almost  perpetually  in 
volved,  turned  their  attention  to  Pe- 
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ru,  and  began  to  consider  how  they 
should  restore  tranquillity  in  thatprov- 
ince,  and  introduce  a  better  system 
of  internal  regulations  not  only  there, 
but  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions  of 
the  new  world.  So  great  was  the 
ardor  with  which  these  discoveries 
and  conquests  had  been  prosecuted, 
that  the  whole  of  the  extensive^  em 
pire  which  Spain  for  a  long  time  pos 
sessed,  was  obtained  in  less  than 
half  a  century. 

But  as  these  conquests  had 
been  made  principally  without  any 
aid  from  the  crown,  by  the  efforts  of 
private  adventurers,  all  the  benefit 
which  the  king  derived  from  them 
was  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
every  thing  else  being  appropriated 
by  the  conquerors  themselves,  to 
whose  implicit  disposal  the  affairs  of 
47* 
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the  provinces  had  been  hitherto  left* 
Of  course,  such  rude  adventurers, 
whose  only  object  was  that  of  amass 
ing  sudden  wealth,  were  entirely  in 
capable  of  constructing  a  form  of 
government  upon  true  principles, 
and  were  utterly  regardless  of  some 
of  the  most  obvious  maxims  of  jus 
tice  and  sound  policy,  so  that  it  be 
came  highly  necessary  to  substitute 
in  place  of  their  desultory  and  im 
perfect  regulations,  the  institutions 
of  an  established  government. 

Among  the  numerous  evils  that 
had  their  origin  in  this  state  of  things, 
there  was  one  which  demanded  an 
immediate  remedy.  The  conquerors 
both  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  begun 
to  employ  themselves  with  the  same 
eagerness  that  characterised  their 
countrymen  of  the  islands,  in  search- 
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ing  for  gold  and  silver,  and  like 
them,  subjected  the  natives  to  the 
most  insupportable  toils  and  suffer 
ings,  such  as  threatened  their  rapid 
destruction. 

This  .consequence  had  been  ap 
prehended,  and  to  guard  against  it, 
salutary  laws  were  passed  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
to  the  .natives  mild  and  equitable 
treatment. 

The  distance  of  America,  however, 
from  the  sources  of  supreme  author 
ity,  and  the  audacity  of  rapacious 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
no  law  but  their  own  will,  rendered 
these  ordinances  of  little  or  no  avail, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  emperor 
found  leisure  to  investigate  the  sub 
ject,  the  evil  had  increased  to  a  fear 
ful  degree.  In  order  that  he  might 
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have  ever}7  aid  in  determining  what 
means  should  be  adopted  to  arrest  its 
further  progress,  he  consulted  not 
only  the  council  of  the  Indians,  but  al 
so  many  private  individuals  whom  he 
considered  as  qualified  by  a  long  res 
idence  in  the  new  world,  to  give  an 
opinon  upon  the  subject.  Among 
these  was  Las  Casas,  who  happen 
ed  to  be  accidentally  in  Madrid. 
Though  he  was  for  many  years  im 
mured  in  a  cloister,  his  ardor,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Indians  increased  rather 
than  abated,  in  consequence  of  a  still 
further  knowledge  of  their  sufferings, 
and  the  view  which  he  gave  of  the 
subject  made  a  deep  and  painful  im 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  the  empe 
ror.  He  represented  that  the  natives 
b^Iakoi^sX^tody  disappeared  from 
the  islands,  and  that  their  destruction 
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was  equally  rapid  on  the  continent 
and  imputing  the  melancholy  fact  en 
tirely  to  the  oppressive  treatment  in 
flicted  by  the  Spaniards,  he  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  remedy  but  in  con 
stituting  the  Indians  freemen,  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  natural  subjects. 

There  was  still  another  evil  exist 
ing  in  Peru,  which  the  emperor 
thought  it  quite  as  important,  to  cor 
rect,  that  arising  from  the  very  great 
extent  of  territory  appropriated  to 
individuals.  That  the  Spanish  pride 
was  offended  by  seeing  many  of  the 
adventurers  almost  all  of  whom  were 
of  low  birth,  return  possessed  of  such 
wealth  as  enabled  them  to  surpass  in 
splendor,  even  the  ancient  nobility, 
was  comparatively  of  little  conse- 
sequence  ;  but  it  was  a  consideration 
of  no  small  moment  that  if  the  coun- 
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try  continued  to  improve,  some  of  its 
leading  inhabitants  would  become  so 
rich  and  powerful  as  to  be  almost  in 
dependent  of  their  sovereign.  Ac 
cordingly,  in  connection  with  many 
wise  and  salutary  laws  that  every 
one  approved,  certain  regulations 
were  made  which  occasioned  great 
commotion,  providing  for  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  repartimientos,  or  shares 
of  lands  and  Indians,  W7herever  they 
appeared  excessive,  for  the  exemp 
tion  of  the  natives  from  carrying  the 
baggage  of  travellers,  laboring  in  the 
mines,  or  diving  in  the  fisheries,  and 
for  the  just  payment  of  all  their  vol 
untary  services. 

It  was  furthermore  decreed  that 
when  any  conqueror  or  planter  died, 
his  lands  and  Indians  should  revert  to 
the  crown,  instead  of  descending  to 
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his  widow  and  children,  that  those 
of  all  persons  holding  offices,  or 
which  belonged  to  ecclesiastics,  hos 
pitals  and  monasteries  should  be  ta 
ken  and  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
thot  all  persons  who  had  borne  a  part 
In  the  quarrel  of  Almagro  and  Pizar- 
ro  should  forfeit  theirs. 

Though  many  persons  whose  ex 
perience  in  the  affairs  of  America  en 
titled  them  to  confidence,  remonstra 
ted  against  these  measures  as  ex 
tremely  injudicious,  and  used  the 
same  arguments  in  regard  to  the  la 
bor  of  the  Indians  with  which  Ovando 
prevailed  upon  Isabella  to  grant  the 
repartimientos  ;  the  emperor  did  not 
listen  to  them,  afcd  immediately  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  new  laws 
executed,  both  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru.  Tello  de  Sandoval  was  or- 
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dered  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  super- 
intendant  of  ihat  country,  and  Blas- 
co  Nugnez  Vela  was  appointed  Gov 
ernor  of  Peru  with  the  title  of  vice 
roy  ;  a  court  of  royal  audience  was 
also  established  at  Lima  in  which 
four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  ap 
pointed  to  preside  as  judges  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru.  In  the  former 
province  they  were  anticipated  with 
fearful  forebodings  as  to  their  con 
sequences,  but  as  the  government 
there  had  been  so  long  and  firmly 
established,  they  occasioned  no  vio 
lence,  and  Sandoval,  the  new  officer 
appointed  to  enforce  them,  concurred 
with  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  think 
ing  it  best  to  suspend  their  execu 
tion  until  a  deputation  could  be  sent 
to  the  emperor,  representing  to  him 
the  apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in 
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regard  to  their  unfavorable  tenden 
cy- 
Paying  due  regard  to  the   opinions 

of  men  whose  abilities,  integrity  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  were  un 
questionable,  the  emperor  granted 
such  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  as  re 
stored  the  colony  to  its  former  tran 
quillity. 

But  in  Peru  where  all  had  been  so 
much  their  own  masters,  that  they 
felt  a  natural  aversion  to  the  intro 
duction  of  a  regular  form  of  govern 
ment,  and  where  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  laws  must  inevitably  ruin 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  consid 
erate  proportion  of  the  colonists,  a 
violent  convulsion  was  produced. 

The  alarming  intelligence  reach 
ed  them  before  the  viceroy  arrived, 
and,  as  it  spread  through  the  difTer- 
48 
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ent  settlements,  the  inhabitants  as 
sembled  together,  the  women  to 
weep  and  the  men  to  declaim  against 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  their 
sovereign,  in  thus  depriving  them  of 
their  possessions  without  giving  them 
any  opportunity  to  assert  their  claims 
and  pretensions. 

They  complained  with  some  rea 
son  that  they  were  in  this  way  cut 
off  from  all  recompense  due  to  them 
for  having  at  their  own  expense  and 
by  their  own  valor  added  a  mighty 
empire  to  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
since  every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru 
had  held  some  office,  and  all  had  ne 
cessarily  taken  part  either  with  Pi- 
zarro  or  Almagro.  To  be  deprived, 
too,  of  the  power  of  providing  for 
their  widows  and  children,  this  was 
insupportable 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  con 
duct  of  Charles,  who  was  a  very 
able  monarch,  was  not  marked  in  this 
instance,  with  his  usual  sagacity. 

The  passions  of  the  people  becom 
ing  highly  inflamed,  consultations 
were  held  in  different  places  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  they 
might  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  and  prevent  even  the  proc 
lamation  of  the  laws. 

But  Vaca  de  Castro  quieted  them 
by  suggesting  that  when  the  viceroy 
and  judges  came  to  examine  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances,  they 
would  undoubtedly  concur  with  the 
people  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
some  mitigation  of  these  laws,  \vhich 
had  been  framed  so  inconsiderately. 
It  was  evident  that  some  concessions 
on  the  part  of  government  would  be 
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necesssry  to  restore  tranquillity  and 
soothe  the  angry  colonists  into  sub 
mission. 

Very  peculiar  qualifications  were 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  viceroy 
for  this  difficult  emergency,  such  as 
unfortunately  he  did  not  possess. 
With  the  strict  integrity  and  great 
energy  of  his  character,  was  combin 
ed  a  spirit  of  inflexibility,  which 
would  not  bend  to  circumstances  ; 
he  wanted,  too,  that  profound  dis 
cernment,  which  enables  a  man  to 
perceive  the  full  bearing  of  the 
course  he  pursues,  and  he,  therefore, 
proceeded  in  a  strait-forward,  un 
compromising  manner,  regardless, 
alike  of  earnest  remonstrance  and  vi 
olent  opposition  to  execute  these  of 
fensive  laws.  His  manners  were 
not  more  conciliatory  than  his  meas- 
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tires,  and  increased  the  general  dis 
content. 

He  considered  every  attempt  to 
procure  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  as 
savoring  of  rebellion  ;  several  per 
sons  of  rank  were  imprisoned,  and 
some  were  put  to  death.  Vaca  de 
Castro  was  arrested,  and  notwith- 
standng  his  late  meritorious  services 
in  preventing  a  general  insurrec 
tion,  was  confined  in  the  common  jail. 

The  disaffected  now  turned  their 
eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as 
their  deliverer,  from  what  they  con 
sidered  cruel  oppression.  Letters 
and  addresses  were  sent  to  him  from 
all  quarters,  imploring  him  to  stand 
up  as  their  defender,  and  offering  to 
devote  to  the  common  cause,  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes.  He  was 
quite  equal  to  his  brothers  in  ambi- 
48* 
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tion  and  courage,  though  not  in  tal 
ents,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  coun 
trymen,  because  of  the  indignities 
which  had  been  put  upon  his  family 
by  the  court  of  Spain  whose  interests 
they  had  served.  His  brother  Fer 
dinand  was  a  state-prisoner,  the 
children  of  the  governor  had  been 
sent  aboard  the  fleet  of  the  viceroy 
to  be  under  his  custody,  and  himself 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pri 
vate  citizen.  Still  that  veneration 
for  his  king  which  was  then  second 
nature  with  the  Spaniards,  made  him 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  open  revolt. 
He  hesitated  therefore  for  some  time 
until  the  violence  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  certainty  that  he  himself  would 
fall  a  victim  to  his  severity,  determin 
ed  him  to  leave  his  residence  which 
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was  at  some  distance  fromCuzco,rand 
advance  towards  that  city.  He  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
immediately  elected  procurator  gen 
eral  of  the  Spanish  colony  in  Peru, 
to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  offensive 
laws.  He  was  directed  to  present 
their  [remonstrances  to  the  royal  au 
dience  in  Peru,  and  to  march  thither 
in  arms  under  pretext  of  danger  from 
the  Indians. 

By  the  authority  thus  derived, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  took  possession  of 
the  royal  treasure,  he  levied  forces, 
appointed  officers,  and  seized  a  large 
train  of  artillery  which  had  been  de 
posited  in  a  certain  place,  by  order  of 
Vaca  de  Castro.  Many  persons  of 
consequence  resorted  to  his  standard, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  assembled  by 
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the  viceroy  to  oppose   his  progress, 
deserted  to  him  in  a  body. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  happened 
at  Lima,  which  afforded  him  great 
encouragement  to  proceed.  The 
viceroy,  by  his  overbearing  manners 
had  made  himself  as  odious  to  his  as 
sociates,  the  four  judges,  as  to  the 
colonists,  and  differences  were  con 
tinually  arising  between  them  which 
prevented  them  from  acting  in  con 
cert.  The  judges  took  pleasure  in 
thwarting  every  measure  of  the  vice 
roy,  and  at  length  their  animosity 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they 
procured  his  imprisonment.  Aban 
doned  by  his  own  guards,  he  was 
seized  in  his  palace  and  carried 
off  to  a  desert  island,  to  be  detained 
there,  until  he  could  be  sent  home  to 
Spain. 
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The  judges  now  assumed  the  su 
preme  direction  of  affairs,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  suspending  the  exe 
cution  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  They 
also  sent  to  Pizarro,  requesting  him 
to  dismiss  his  army  and  retire  to  Li 
ma  with  only  a  few  attendants. 
But  Pizarro  had  no  mind  to  comply. 
These  recent  events,  together  with 
the  universal  anarchy  which  they  oc 
casioned,  encouraged  him  to  hope 
that  he  might  attain  to  the  supreme 
power.  Carvajal,  his  chief  counsel 
lor,  represented  to  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  aim  at  any  thing  short  of  this. 
Therefore  when  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  men  and  within  a 
mile  of  Lima,  he  sent  to  the  court  of 
audience  requiring  them  to  constitute 
him  governor  and  captain  gener 
al  of  the  whole  -province,  a  de 
mand  which  it  was  evidently  in 
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vain  to  refuse  under  such  circum 
stances.  The  judges  hesitated, 
however,  and  during  the  night  Car- 
vajal  marched  into  the  city,  and 
seeing  several  officers  of  distinction 
that  were  obnoxious  to  Pizarro, 
hanged  them  without  any  ceremony, 
The  next  morning  the  court  issued 
in  the  emperor's  name  the  commis 
sion  which  Pizarro  demanded,  in 
vesting  him  with  full  powers,  civil 
and  military,  and  he  entered  the 
town,  the  same  day,  with  great 
parade  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
office. 

But  what  may  not  a  day  bring 
forth  !  A  most  unexpected  and 
startling  event  now  occurred — viz  : 
the  return  of  the  viceroy.  Having 
been  put  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Spain  under  the  custody  of  Juan 
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Alvarez  one  of  the  judges,  he  was 
voluntarily  released  by  that  officer ; 
who,  influenced  by  remorse  or  fear, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  vice 
roy,  declaring  that  he  and  every  per 
son  in  the  ship  was  ready  to  acknowl 
edge  him  as  the  legal  representative 
of  the  sovereign. 

The  pilot  was  then  ordered  to  put 
back  and  direct  his  course  towards 
Tumbez,  where  the  royal  standard 
was  erected,  and  the  viceroy  resum 
ed  his  functions.  Some  persons  of 
consequence  who  had  not  become 
infected  with  the  seditious  spirit 
that  reigned  at  Lima  and  Cuzco, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  support 
his  authority,  and  the  number  of  his 
adherents  was  still  further  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  Pi- 
zarro's  administration  which  induced 
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many  to  flee  to  Nugnez  Vela  for  ref 
uge. 

Pizarro's  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
a  province  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  empire,  was  cut  off  in  conse 
quence  of  his  extreme  cruelty,  and 
the  authors  of  his  death  declared  for 
the  viceroy. 

Pizarro  was  alarmed  by  all  these 
circumstances,  but  not  disconcerted. 
He  prepared  to  assert  his  authority 
with  spirit,  and  immediately  march 
ed  against  the  viceroy. 

His  troops  being  much  more  nu 
merous  than  those  of  the  viceroy, 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Quito,  and  Pizarro  pursued 
him  by  a  long  and  extremely  difficult 
march  which  extended,  according  to 
his  computation  three  thousand  miles 
through  a  wild,  mountainous  coun- 
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try.  Hardly  had  the  viceroy  reach 
ed  Quito,  when  the  van  guard  of  Pi- 
zarro's  party  appeared,  conducted 
by  Carvajal,  who  though  nearly 
fourscore  years  of  age,  had  the  vigor 
and  spirit  of  a  youthful  soldier. 

Nugnez  Vela  was  urged  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation,  but 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts. 
A  battle  ensued  which  was  fiercely 
fought  ;  the  viceroy  made  extraordi 
nary  exertions,  and  displayed  great 
abilities  and  courage,  so  that  the  is 
sue  of  the  victory  was  for  some  time 
doubtful,  but  at  length  he  fell,  pier 
ced  with  wounds,  and  the  rout  of 
his  forces  became  general.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  placed  on  a  gibbet  in 
Quito,which  city  Pizarro  entered  in 
triumph. 


49 
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All  Peru  was  now  completely  sub 
missive  to  him,  and  by  means  of  his 
fleet  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he 
had  now  the  entire  command  of 
the  South  sea.  He  also  obtained 
possession  of  Panama,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
which  made  him  master  of  the  usual 
avenue  of  communication  between 
Spain  and  Peru. 

Pizarro  and  his  followers  remained 
for  some  time  at  Quito,  giving  vent 
to^the  exultation  occasioned  by  their 
victory,  in  riotous  excesses,  which, 
however,  could  not  entirely  exclude 
from  the  minds  of  many  among 
them,  very  serious  and  anxious  re 
flections  as  to  their  future  course. 
Carvajal  had  from  the  first,  declared 
to  Pizarro  that  there  would  be  no 
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safety  in  holding  a  middle  course, 
and  when  he  received  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Quito,  he  wrote  to  him 
in  the  most  urgent  manner,  in  order 
to  convince  him,  ashe  had  set  the  au 
thority  of  his  sovereign  at  such  utter 
defiance,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
representative,  he  could  not  hope  for 
pardon,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
alternative  but  in  establishing  an 
independent  dominion  to  which  his 
family  were  entitled  to  by  the  rights 
of  discovery  and  conquest. 

Carvajal  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  that  he  could  easily  attach  eve 
ry  Spaniard  in  the  colony  to  his  inter 
ests  by  making  liberal  grants  of  land 
and  Indians,  and  creating  ranks  of 
nobility  with  titles  similar  to  those 
which  were  sought  with  so  much  ea 
gerness  in  European  dynasties,  and 
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that  he  would  establish  his  authori 
ty  over  the  Indians,  and  gain  their 
friendship,  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  Sun,  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown. 

Pizarro  would  gladly  have  embra 
ced  these  counsels,  had  he  felt  him 
self  equal  to  acting  a  part  which  re 
quired  extraordinary  qualifications  ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  preferred  endeav 
oring  to  obtain  from  the  court  of 
Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority 
which  he  already  possessed,  and  sent 
an  officer  thither  for  that  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Consultations  on  the  affairs  of  Peru  ;  Gasca 
appointed  president ;  Gasca  arrives  at  Panama ; 
Pizarro  determines  to  oppose  him  ;  Battle  be 
tween  Pizarro  and  Centeno  ;  Gasca  lands  in  Pe 
ru  ;  Gasca  marches  against  Pizarro  ;  defeat  and 
death  of  Pizarro  ;  Partitions  ;  Gasca  returns  to 
Spain. 

Meanwhile  an  account  of  the  in 
surrection  against  the  viceroy  had 
reached  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
many  consultations  were  held  in  or 
der  to  determine  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  the  restoration 
of  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Pizarro, 
and  his  adherents  should  be 
49* 
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nounced  rebels  at  once  ;  but  Spain 
was  too  much  exhausted  both  of  men 
and  money  by  a  long  series  of  wars, 
to  equip  a  new  army  without  great 
difficulty  ;  and,  besides,  there  were 
many  obstacles  to  the  transportation 
of  a  force  sufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  this  distant  colony. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  Pizarro's  so 
licitude  to  vindicate  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  king,  showed  that  he 
had  still  some  reverence  for  his  au 
thority,  it  was  thought  best  that  an 
attempt  should  he  made  to  recover 
his  allegiance. 

Pedro  de  Gasca,  a  priest,  who 
had  been  occasionally  employed  by 
the  government  to  transact  affairs  of 
trust  and  consequence,  in  discharg 
ing  of  which  he  manifested  great 
skill,  prudence  and  fidelity,  and  who 
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was  remarkable  for  a  union  of  mild 
ness  with  great  firmness  of  temper, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  this  deli 
cate  negociation. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  advanced 
age,  and  feeble  constitution,  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  trav 
elling,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign, 
which  had  been  communicated  in 
the  most  gratifying  manner,  with  ma 
ny  expressions  of  favor  and  confi 
dence. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Gasca's  disinter 
estedness,  that  he  would  not  accept 
a  bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  enable 
him  to  appear  in  Peru  with  greater 
dignity,  nor  would  he  consent  to  be 
designated  by  a  higher  title  than  that 
of  president  of  the  court  of  audience 
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in  Lima,  and  he  refused  to  receive 
any  salary  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  office,  stipulating  only  that 
his  family  should  be  supported  in  his 
absence  ;  he  declared  that  he  would 
go  in  the  simple  character  of  a  min 
ister  of  peace,  with  his  gown  and 
breviary,  with  no  retinue  save  a  few 
domestics. 

At  the  same  time  he  insisted  upon 
being  furnished  with  unlimited  pow 
ers,  such  as  the  Spanish  minis  ers 
thought  could  in  no  case  appertain  to 
any  but  the  king,  saying  that,  as  he 
was  to  be  employed  in  so  remote  a 
country  he  could  not  send  to  his  sov 
ereign  for  new  instructions  on  every 
emergency. 

The  emperor  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  whatever  he  demanded,  and 
highly  gratified  with  so  great  a  proof 
of  his  sovereign's  confidence,  Gasca 
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hastened  his  departure,  and  set  out, 
without  money  or  troops,  to  quell  a 
formidable  revolt. 

On  hisarrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
he  found  one  of  Pizarro's  officers, 
Herman  Mexia,  posted  there  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  hostile  forces,  but 
there  was  so  little  pretension  in 
Gasca's  appearance  that  he  was  re 
ceived  with  great  respect. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pan 
ama  where  he  met  with  an  equally 
kind  reception  from  Hinojosa,  on 
whom  Pizarro  had  conferred  the 
goverment  of  that  town  and  the  com 
mand  of  the  fleet  which  was  stationed 
there.  In  both  these  places  Gasca 
produced  an  impression  very  favor 
able  to  his  success,  by  a  uniform 
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profession  of  pacific  intentions,  and 
a  deportment  which  corresponded  to 
his  profession. 

Hinojosa  and  Mexia,  together 
with  other  officers  of  distinction  were 
soor>  won  over  to  his  interests. 

As  soon  as  Pizarro  heard  of  Gas- 
ca's  arrival  at  Panama  he  determined 
to  oppose  his  entrance  into  Peru, 
although  informed  of  his  intention 
to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws,  and 
pardon  all  those  who  had  refused  to 
obey  them. 

The  resentment  which  Pizarro 
felt  on  finding  that  he  was  to  be  de 
prived  of  his  office  as  governor,  ef 
fectually  prevented  the  gratitude 
which  the  gracious  concessions  and 
indulgence  of  his  sovereign  might 
otherwise  have  inspired. 
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He  sent  a  new  deputation  to 
Spain,  enforcing  his  demand  to  have 
the  goverment  secured  to  him  during 
his  life,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv 
ing  tranquillity  in  Peru.  The  persons 
to  whom  this  commission  were  en 
trusted,  communicated  its  object  to 
Gasca,  and  required  him  to  depart 
from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 
They  also  required  of  Hinojosa,  in 
Pizarro's  name,  that  he  should  offer 
a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos  to 
Gasca,  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  comply  voluntarily  with  the  wishes 
of  the  governor,  and  that  in  case  of 
Gasca's  refusal,  he  should  destroy 
him,  either  by  assassination  or  poison. 
Instead  of  obeying  these  orders, 
Hinojosa  no  longer  hesitated  to  re 
cognize  publicly,  the  president's  title 
to  the  supreme  authority  in  Peru. 
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Exasperated  by  this  unexpected 
event,  Pizarro  openly  prepared  for 
war ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colour 
of  justice  to  his  proceedings,  he 
ordered  a  trial  of  Gasca  to  be  institu 
ted  in  the  court  of  audience  at  Lima, 
upon  complaint  of  his  having  seduced 
Pizarro's  officers  and  seized  his  ships. 
Cepeda,  one  of  the  judges,  who  was 
originally  associated  with  Vaca  de 
Castro,  but  who  had  been  for  some 
time  basely  confederate  with  Pizar 
ro,  pronounced  Gasca  guilty  of  trea 
son,  and  condemed  him  to  death. 
This  decision  made  by  a  man  who 
had  long  been  in  rebellion  against  his 
sovereign,  and  condemning  a  fellow 
subject  on  the  very  ground  of  his 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  same 
sovereign,  had  nevertheless,  a  good 
deal  of  weight  with  a  certain  class  of 
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persons.  Soldiers  repaired  from  all 
quarters,  to  the  standard  of  Pizarro, 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  men ;  well  armed  and  ap 
pointed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gasea,  per 
ceiving  that  he  could  not  avoid  hav 
ing  recourse  to  arms,  was  busy  in 
collecting  troops  from  Nicaragua, 
Carthagena  and  other  places  on  the 
continent,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  detach  a  part  of 
his  fleet  with  a  considerable  number 
of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Their  appearance  excited  a  great 
sensation  ;  but  it  was  some  time  be 
fore  they  attempted  a  descent ;  think 
ing  it  better  to  await  for  a  time  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by 
persons  whom  they  set  ashore  in 
different  places,  for  the  purpose  of 

50 
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making  known  the  pacific  intentions? 
and  amiable  character  of  Gasca. 

This  measure  succeeded  beyond 
their  expectations.  Many,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  adminis 
tration,  and  some  who  still  retained 
a  respect  for  the  authority  of  their 
king,  began  to  meditate  revolt  against 
the  usurper,  while  others  openly  de 
serted.  Centeno,  an  officer  who  had 
formerly  rebelled  against  Pizarro,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Vaca  de  Castro, 
in  the  battle  which  terminated  his 
life  ;  and  who  had  ever  since  lived 
in  a  cave  in  order  to  screen  himself 
from  Pizarro's  revenge,  now  emerged 
from  his  hiding  place,  assembled, 
about  fifty  of  his  former  adherents, 
and  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  He 
made  his  attack  suddenly  in  the 
night  time,  and  conducted  it  with  so 
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much  bravery  and  skill,  that  he  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  al 
though  it  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
of  five  hundred  men.  These  now 
enrolled  themselves  in  his  service,  so 
that  he  had  the  command  of  a  respec 
table  body  of  troops. 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  to  find 
one  enemy  approaching  by  land  and 
another  by  sea,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  supposed  himself  sure  of  an 
unanimous  sentiment  in  his  favor, 
among  the  colonists,  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  sudden  reverses  to  be 
disconcerted.  Regarding  Centeno 
as  at  present  his  most  formidable 
opponent,  he  marched  against  him 
with  great  rapidity.  But  every  morn 
ing  disclosed  to  him  some  diminu 
tion  of  his  forces,  in  consequence  of 
desertions  that  had  happened  during 
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the  night.     He  became  very  jealous 

of  those  who  still  remained,  and 
cruelly  punished  many  upon  mere 

suspicion ;  but  still  the  desertions 
continued,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina 
near  lake  Titiaca,  he  could  muster 
only  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  up 
on  these  he  thought  he  could  rely 
with  certainty  ;  they  were  the  bolder 
and  most  desperate  of  his  followers  ; 
who  had  shared  all  his  crimes,  and 
must  be  the  companions  of  his  fate, 
whatever  might  happen.  Centeno's 
forces  were  more  than  double  his  own, 
but  still  he  did. not  hesitate  to  hazard 
an  engagement. 

This  battle  was  fought  the  twen 
tieth  day  of  October,  1547.  There 
was  a  great  display  of  intrepidity 
and  skill  on  both  sides  ;  but  Pizarro, 
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assisted  by  Carvajal,  at  length  ob 
tained  the  victory,  together  with  an 
immense  booty.  This  event  re-es 
tablished  the  authority  of  Pizarro, 
and  his  army  constantly  received 
fresh  accessions. 

Meanwhile,  events  much  less  pro 
pitious,  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  No  sooner  had  Pizarro 
left  Lima,  on  his  way  to  meet  Cen- 
teno,  than  several  of  the  inhabitants 
erected  the  royal  standard,  and  Al- 
dana,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

About  the  same  time,  Gasca  land 
ed  at  Tumbez  with  a  body  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  his  numbers  aug 
mented  so  rapidly,  that  he  soon  be 
gan  a  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  cojiduct  was  still  per- 
50* 
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fectly  consistent  with  his  posses 
sions;  in  the  language  of  Mr  Rob 
ertson,  instead  of  upbraiding  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  past  offences, 
<  he  received  them  as  a  father  re 
ceives  penitent  children  returning  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty.'  The  tie  be 
tween  a  catholic  priest  who  is  consci 
entiously  devoted  to  his  duty,  and  the 
people  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
care,  is  often  of  a  very  intimate  and 
tender  nature  ;  and  the  good  Gasca, 
in  entering  upon  an  entirely  new 
sphere  of  action,  seems  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  same  princi 
ples  which  had  guided  him  in  his 
previous  peaceful  station.  He  re 
garded  the  colony  with  the  same 
paternal  interest,  which  he  had  be 
fore  felt  for  his  parish  in  Spain. 
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He  now  ordered  all  the  troops 
which  had  been  collected  in  different 
provinces,  to  assemble  in  the  valley 
of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco. 
There  he  remained  some  months ; 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  suc 
ceed  in  bringing  Pizarro  to  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  also  with  the 
view  of  training  and  disciplining  his 
new  forces. 

Pizarro  however,  exulting  in  his 
late  victory,  and  elated  with  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
men,  refused  every  proposal  that  was 
made  to  him  by  Gasca,  though  in  so 
doing,  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  and 
among  them,  even  Carvajal  himself. 
That  officer  finding  Pizarro  incapa 
ble  of  pursuing  the  bold  course  which 
he  had  originally  pointed  out  to  him 
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advised  to  a  timely  submission,  as 
the  only  alternative.  When  Gasca's 
proposals  were  communicated  to 
Carjaval,  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
usual  coarseness,  '  By  our  lady,  the 
priest  issues  gracious  bulls  ;  he  gives 
them  both  good  and  cheap  ;  let  us 
not  only  accept  them,  but  wear  them 
as  relics  about  our  necks.' 

Gasca  finding  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  ad 
vanced  towards  Cuzco  at  the  head 
of  sixteen  hundred  men.  Pizarro 
suffered  him  to  proceed  without  the 
least  opposition,  until  he  arrived 
within  four  leagues  of  that  city,  flat 
tering  himself  that  if  he  defeated 
him  there,  a  retreat  would  be  impos 
sible,  and  the  war  would  terminate 
at  once. 
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Carvajal  having  selected  the  ground 
for  Pizarro,  with  the  military  skill 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  the 
two  armies  advanced  slowly  to  the 
contest,  and  each  presented  a  strik 
ing  appearance.  That  of  Pizarro, 
composed  of  men  who  had  shared 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  richest  coun 
try  in  America,  was  arrayed  princi 
pally  in  stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
that  of  Gasca,  was  accompanied  by 
the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and 
a  train  of  ecclesiastics,  who  with  him 
at  their  head,  marched  along  the 
lines,  pronouncing  benedictions  on 
the  men,  accompanied  with  exhorta 
tions  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty.  At  the  moment  when  the  en 
gagement  was  about  to  commence, 
Cepeda  deserted  Pizarro,  and  going 
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off  at  full  gallop,  surrendered  himself 
to  the  president;  other  officers  of 
note  speedily  followed  his  example. 
The  effect  of  this  conduct  upon  those 
who  remained,  was  instantaneous ; 
it  destroyed  all  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  produced  universal  dis 
may.  Some  slily  escaped  from  the 
field,  many  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  a  still  greater  numher  went  over 
to  the  royalists. 

It  was  in  vain  that  their  leaders 
employed  persuasion,  or  authority ; 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  army 
was  completely  dispersed.  Pizarro 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  cried  out  in 
consternation  to  those  officers  who 
still  adhered  to  him,  '  What  remains 
for  us  to  do?'  One  of  them  replied, 
'  Let  us  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fore 
most  battalion  and  die  like  Romans.' 
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But  instead  of  adopting  this  advice, 
Pizarro,  completely  dejected,  sur 
rendered  without  resistance,  to  one 
of  Gasca's  officers.  Carvajal  was 
also  seized  in  attempting  his  escape. 
This  event,  for  battle  it  can  hardly 
be  called,  happened  April  9,  1547. 

Gasca  was  no  less  rejoiced  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
the  victory,  without  bloodshed,  than 
at  the  victory  itself ;  nor  did  he  stain 
it  with  subsequent  cruelty.  Pizar 
ro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number 
only,  of  the  most  notorious  offend 
ers,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizar 
ro  was  beheaded  on  the  day  which 
succeeded  the  battle,  and  met  his 
fate  with  dignified  composure.  The 
termination  of  Carvajal's  career,  cor 
responded  with  its  whole  course. 
He  offered  no  defence,  upon  his  trial, 
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and  when  the  sentence  was  pro- 
riounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  '  a 
man  can  die  but  once.'  He  discov 
ered  no  sign  of  remorse  for  the  past, 
or  fear  for  the  future ;  and  continued 
to  display,  until  the  last  moment,  a 
sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  for  which  he 
had  always  been  distinguished.  Ce- 
peda,  with  whom  we  have  even  less 
sympathy,  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Spain,  and  died  in  confinement. 

Various,  and  in  some  degree,  ac 
cidental  causes,  undoubtedly  con 
curred  in  producing  the  success  of 
Gasca,  but  perhaps  it  should  be  as 
cribed  chiefly  to  his  own  individual 
qualities,  and  his  ardent  love  of 
peace.  There  is  something  in  such 
amiable  characteristics,  when  com 
bined  with  energy,  which  produce 
an  impression  of  awe,  if  not  an  emo- 
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tion  of  sympathy,  on  minds  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  hardened  texture. 
It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  to  suppose 
that  the  defections  in  Pizarro's  army 
were  owing  to  the  irresistible  con 
viction  which  the  sight  of  the  good 
Gasca  produced  ;  that  a  man  so  evi 
dently  sincere  and  single-hearted, 
and  who  had  used  every  other  means 
to  effect  his  object,  before  resorting 
to  violence,  that  such  a  man  must 
be  favored  of  heaven,  and  would  in 
evitably  succeed  in  his  righteous 
cause.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
<  peace  principle,'  as  it  is  called,  the 
principle  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  re 
ligion,  will  prevail  more  and  more  ; 
and  in  time  prevent  entirely  the  re 
currence  not  only  of  those  awful 

contests  which  mark  the  annals  of 
51 
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nations,  but  those  lesser  disturbances 
which  mar  the  peace  of  societies  and 
families. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  reb 
els  in  every  part  of  the  empire  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  was 
universally  restored.  There  was 
danger,  however,  that  it  would  not 
continue  long  unless  some  employ 
ment  could  be  found  for  the  mul 
titude  of  restless  adventurers  with 
which  the  empire  was  swarming. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  these,  Gas- 
ca  appointed  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to 
prosecute  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and 
Diego  Centeno,  to  explore  the  vast 
regions  bordering  on  the  De  la  Plata. 
They  were  joined  by  great  numbers 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth  or 
of  becoming  eminent  in  some  new 
scene. 
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A  still  more  difficult  duty  now  de 
volved  upon  Gasca,  that  of  bestowing 
proper  rewards  upon  those  to  whose 
services  he  was  partly  indebted  for  his 
success.  The  repartimientos,  or  por 
tions  of  lands  and  Indians,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  forfeit 
ure  of  former  possessions  fell  into  his 
hands  for  distribution,  yielded  a  year 
ly  rent  of  two  millions  of  pesos. 
With  his  usual  disinterestedness,  he 
refused  to  appropriate  any  share  to 
himself,  but  there  were  many  claim 
ants  who  estimated  their  services  at 
far  more  than  they  were  worth,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gas- 
c  examined  the  pretensions  of  each 
in  the  most  patient  manner,  and  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  and  adjust  them  all,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  retired  with 
the  archbishop  of  Lima,  and  a  single 
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secretary  to  a  village  twelve  leagues 
from  Cuzco,  where  he  spent  several 
days.  Foreseeing  that  a  burst  of 
rage  and  disappointment  would  at 
tend  the  annunciation  of  his  de 
cisions,  though  he  had  endeavored  to 
frame  them  with  the  utmost  impar 
tiality,  he  took  his  departute  for  Li 
ma,  leaving  the  instrument  of  parti 
tion  sealed  up  with  directions  that  it 
should  not  be  opened  until  some  days 
after.  The  event  was  such  as  he 
had  expected.  So  violent  was  the 
tumult  of  passions  which  followed 
the  publication  of  the  decree,  that 
another  rebellion  would  have  occur 
red  at  once,  but  for  the  vigorous  in 
tervention  of  government. 

Gasca,  aware,  that  the  danger 
was  only  suspended,  took  great  pains 
to  soothe  the  malcontents,  by  kind- 
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ness  and  promises.  But  that  he 
might  place  the  public  security  upon 
the  strongest  foundation,  he  labored 
to  establish  the  regular  administra 
tion  of  government  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  Nor  did  the  poor  na 
tives  fail  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
his  active  wisdom  and  goodness. 
He  made  regulations  concerning 
their  treatment,  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  oppression.  At  length 
having  accomplished  his  appointed 
work,  and  longing  to  return  again  to 
his  own  peaceful  and  private  station, 
he  committed  the  government  of  Pe 
ru  to  the  Court  of  Audience,  and  set 
out  for  Spain  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1550,  just  four  years  after 
his  departure  from  that  kingdom,  and 
carried  with  him  a  very  large  amount 
51* 
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of  public  revenue  which  the  syste 
matic  economy  of  his  administration 
had  enabled  him  to  save,  though  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  great. 

He  was  received  in  Spain  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  with  universal  testi 
monies  of  admiration  and  respect. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precau 
tions,  Peru  did  not  long  remain  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  The  country 
suffered  for  several  years  from  suc 
cessive  insurrections,  during  which, 
many  of  the  first  invaders  in  the  vi 
olence  of  their  disputes  fell  by  each 
others  hands.  In  process  of  time, 
men  of  peaceable  temper  and  sober 
occupation  settled  in  Peru,  and  the 
king's  authority  was  established  there 
on  as  firm  a  basis  as  in  other  Span 
ish  colonies. 
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Though  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America,  they  formed 
comparatively  but  a  small  propor 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  New  Spain,  and  all 
the  northern,  together  with  the  wes 
tern  coasts  of  South  America,  as  far 
south  as  Patagonia,  were  subjected 
to  the  Spanish  crown. 

Some  provinces  on  the  north  east, 
were  colonized  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  ;  the  Portuguese  took  posses 
sion  of  Brazil,  while  Amazonia  and 
Patagonia  are  still  in  possession  of 
the  Aboriginals,  who  have  never  been 
subdued.  The  islands  have  been 
from  time  ceded  to  other  powers, 
until  at  length  only  Cuba  and  Porto 
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Rico  remain  in  possession  of  Spain. 
The  original  inhabitants  have  long 
since  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
islands. 


CHAPTER  XX  1. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mexi 
cans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Pe 
ru  were  very  superior  to  any  other 
people  that  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  first  discovery,  inasmuch 
as  they  enjoyed  a  regular  form  of 
government,  were  collected  together 
in  cities,  were  accustomed  to  regular 
occupation,  and  acquainted  with  ma 
ny  of  the  arts  essential  to  the  com 
fort  of  life. 

Still,  their  degree  of  improvement 
was  not  such  as  entitled  them  to  be 
ranked  with  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  old  world,  and  there  were  two 
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obvious  causes  of  this  inferiority  ; 
their  ignorance  of  the  use  of  metals 
and  of  the  art  of  making  animals  sub 
servient.  The  Mexicans  tamed  on 
ly  turkeys,  ducks,  a  species  of  small 
dogs  and  rabbits.  By  this  means, 
they  added  to  the  variety  and  a- 
mount  of  their  means  of  subsistence, 
but  they  made  no  attempt  to  subdue 
the  larger  and  stronger  animals  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  their  aid  in 
carrying  on  works  of  labor.  The 
duck  was  the  only  domestic  animal 
of  the  inferior  class  among  the  Peru 
vians,  but  they  had  succeeded  in 
taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar 
to  their  country,  somewhat  resem 
bling  a  deer,  and  rather  larger  than 
the  sheep,  whose  wool  furnished 
them  with  clothing,  and  its  flesh 
with  food  ;  it  was  used  also  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  but  never  for  draught. 
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The  Mexicans  themselves  ascribed 
to  the  empire  a  recent  origin,  but 
pictures  being  their  only  records,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  their  knowl 
edge  of  past  events  was  very  accu 
rate.  According  to  their  own  ac 
count,  the  country  was  originally 
peopled  with  small  independent 
tribes  of  the  rudest  savages,  who  re 
tained  exclusive  possession  until  a 
period  corresponding  to  the  tenth 
century  of  our  Christian  era,  when 
several  other  tribes  moved  down  from 
unknown  regions  towards  the  north 
and  north  west,  and  settled  in  Anahu- 
se,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain. 
These  were  much  superior  to  the  o- 
riginal  inhabitants,  and  endeavored  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Butin  the  commencement  of  the  thir 
teenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  peo- 
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pie  still  more  polished,  advanced  from 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  established  settlements  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  a  great  lake  situated  in  the 
center  of  the%  country. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  they 
formed  the  town  since  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Mexico.  They 
were  for  some  time  without  any  regu 
lar  form  of  government,  being  under 
the  direction  both  in  war  and  peace 
of  such  as  were  preeminent  for  valor 
or  wisdom  ;  but  at  length  the  su 
preme  authority  centered  in  one  per 
son,  and  Montezuma  was  their  ninth 
monarch.  According  to  this  state 
ment,  the  empire  had  existed  only 
three  hundred  years  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Mexicans,  and  not 
much  more  than  half  that  time  had 
elapsed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
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monarchcial  government.  This  was 
too  short  a  period  to  account  for  the 
progress  of  the  nation  towards  a  state 
of  refinement,  but  thart  they  had  be 
come  considerably  improved,  is  ren 
dered  certain  by  facts,  far  more  satis 
factory  than  any  theory  upon  the 
subject.  They  perfectly  understood 
the  right  of  private  property,  and  ev 
ery  freeman  had  property  in  land. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  some  pos 
sessed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  descen 
ded  to  their  heirs,  while  others  held 
their  titles  to  lands,  only  in  connec 
tion  with  some  office  or  dignity, 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  were  liable 
to  lose  both  together. 

The  lower  classes  held  their  land 
in  common  ;  a  certain  portion,  pro 
portioned  to  the  number  of  families 
was  measured  out  in  every  district, 
52 
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cultivated  by  joint  labor,  and  its 
produce  deposited  in  a  common 
store-house.  This  estate  was  a  per 
manent  property,  and  could  not  be 
alienated.  The  cities  of  Mexico 
were  large  and  numerous,  and  what 
is  no  less  remarkable  there  was  a 
distinction  of  professions,  which  is 
considered  the  next  great  advance 
on  the  ladder  of  civilization.  There 
were  masons,  weavers,  painters, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  craftsmen,  who 
followed  each  his  own  individual 
occupation  ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  excellence  to 
which  the  Mexicans  carried  some 
of  the  arts,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfection  of  their  tools.  There 
were  also  stated  markets  held  in  the 
cities  where  various  productions 
were  for  sale. 
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A  distinction  of  ranks,?which  com 
monly  follows,  instead  of  preceding 
the  introduction  of  money,  had  also 
obtained  among  the  Mexicans.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  called 
Mayeques,  were  in'a  "condition  nearly 
resembling  that  of  European  peas 
ants  under  the  [feudal  system,  being 
considered  as  mere  instruments  of 
labor,  belonging  to  the  soil.  Others 
were  used  for  domestic  service,  and 
were  considered  so  vile  that  it  was 
no  crime  to  kill  one  of  them.  It  is 
mortifying  to  reflect,  that  a  vice 
similar  to  this,  has  accompanied 
the  most  refined  stages  of  society. 
Among  the  Mexicans,  even  freemen 
were  looked  upon  by  the  nobles  as 
of  an  inferior  species  ;  the  common 
were  not  allowed  either  to  dress  like 
the  nobles,  or  to  live  in  houses  simi- 
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lar  to  theirs  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  address  them  in  terms  of  rever 
ence,  and  when  in  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  they  dared  not  lift  up 
their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look 
him  in  the  face.  The  nobles  in 
their  turn,  if  admitted  to  an  audi 
ence  of  the  sovereign,  were  ohliged 
to  appear  before  him  barefooted, 
meanly  dressed,  and  paying  him  the 
homage  of  slaves.  Thus  there  was 
a  regular  gradation  of  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  member  of 
the  community,  and  there  was  such 
ceremonious  exactness  observed  in 
the  intercourse  of  inferiors  with  their 
superiors,  that  it  effected  even  the 
genius  and  idiom  of  their  language, 
which  abounded  in  expressions  of 
deference  and  courtesy.  For  in 
stance,  the  addition  of  the  final  syl- 
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lable  zin  or  azin  to  a  word,  made  it 
expressive  of  veneration  in  the 
mouth  of  an  inferior.  The  name  of 
Montezuma  was  reverentially  pro 
nounced  by  his  vassals  Montezuma- 
zin. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Montezu 
ma,  whose  despotism  was  a  chief 
cause  of  his  ruin,  the  political  state 
of  the  empire  resembled  in  more 
than  one  respect  that  of  the  European 
kingdoms  under  the  feudal  system  ; 
for  besides  that  the  common  people 
were  so  depressed,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  were  proportionally  great,  and 
such  as  rendered  them  almost  inde 
pendent  of  their  sovereign.  They 
possessed  immense  territories,  and 
levied  taxes  from  their  own  vassals  ; 
the  king  could  neither  go  to  war  nor 
dispose  of  any  considerable  branch  of 
52* 
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the  public  revenue  without  their  ap 
probation.  They  possessed  the  right 
of  election,  too,  and  not  confining 
their  choice  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  royal  family.  Their  wisdom 
and  discrimination  secured  a  long 
succession  of  able  and  warlike  prin 
ces,  which  circumstance  may  account 
for  the  great  height  of  power  to 
which  the  empire  had  risen,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Cortez. 

The  mere  splendor  of  the  govern- 
ernment  was  of  little  consequence, 
but  it  was  equally  distinguished  by  a 
salutary  administration  of  justice, 
and  an  excellent  system  of  police. 
Government  was  supported  by  taxes, 
imposed  equally  and  impartially. 
The  public  couriers  of  Mexico  have 
been  already  mentioned,  the  build 
ing  of  its  capital  city  upon  a  lake, 
with  artificial  dykes  and  causeways, 
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its  aqueducts,  too,  by  which  streams 
of  fresh  water  were  conveyed  into  the 
city  along  one  of  the  causeways, 
were  still  more  striking  vindications 
of  contrivance  and  ingenuity  which 
is  usually  associated  only  with  a  high 
degree  of  civilization. 

Cortez  seems  to  have  admired  the 
aqueducts  more  than  any  other  spe 
cimen  of  the^arts  found  in  Mexico 
He  describes  two  aqueducts,  conduct 
ed  along  one  of  the  causeways, 
which  were  composed  of  clay,  mixed 
with  mortar,  and  elevated  six  feet. 
Through  one  of  them  a  stream  oi 
water,  large  as  the  body  of  a  man, 
was  conducted  into  the  city,  which 
supplied  the  inhabitants  plentifully. 
The  other  was  empty,  being  used 
only  to  receive  the  water  of  the  first 
whenever  that  was  cleansed  or  re 
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paired.  Where  breaches  occurred  in 
the  causeway,  the  water  was  convey 
ed  over  in  pipes  large  as  the  body  of 
an  ox. 

Of  less  importance,  though  per 
haps  not  at  all  less  striking,  as  an  ev 
idence  of  refinement,  was  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean 
the  streets,  to  light  them  by  fires 
kindled  here  and  there,  and  to  pa- 
trole  as  watchmen  during  the  night. 

Much  was  said  by  the  Spaniards 
who  first  visited  Mexico,  of  the  skil 
ful  workmanship  of  its  natives  in  gold 
and  silver.  Those  which  are  now 
contained  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king 
of  Spain  do  not  answer  the  ideas 
which  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
conquerors  excited,  consisting  of 
awkward  representations  of  common 
objects,  or  of  the  human  and  other 
forms. 
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The  figures  represented  by  their 
paintings,  of  which  I  have  before  spo 
ken  as  being  composed  of  feathers, 
were  equally  rude  and  imperfect;  but 
these  same  paintings  are  extremely 
interesting  when  viewed  as  a  speci 
men  of  what  is  called  picture-writing. 
Savage  nations  who  are  unacquaint 
ed  with  the  alphabet,  contrive  some 
imperfect  method  of  recording  the 
events  which  they  wish  to  remem 
ber,  or  of  expressing  ideas  which 
they  wish  to  convey  without  the  in 
tervention  of  speech.  Picture-wri 
ting  is  the  first  intermediate  stage 
between  oral  language  and  alphabet 
ical  writing  ;  the  second  is  the  sim 
ple  hieroglyphic  ;  the  third  an  alle 
gorical  symbol  ;  and  lastly,  an  arbi 
trary  character.  The  great  differ 
ence  between  this  and  alphabetical 
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writing,  is,  that  in  the  former,  signs 
are  used  for  sounds  only,  and  in  the 
latter,  they  are  used  for  things,  or 
for  sounds,  as  denoting  things.  The 
one  addresses  the  eye,  the  other  the 
mind. 

The  simplest  species  of  picture- 
writing  was  a  mere  drawing  of  the 
thing  to  be  denoted  ;  as  the  figure  of 
a  dog  for  a  dog.  Thus  when  a  sav 
age  returns  from  war,  he  strips  a 
tree  of  its  ]  bark,  and  daubs  upon  it 
with  red  paint,  figures  to  represent 
the  number  of  his  own  warriors, 
those  of  the  enemy,  the  order  of  his 
march,  &c.  If  he  went  by  water, 
he  signifies  that  circumstance  by  de 
lineating  a  canoe.  He  also  express 
es  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken 
by  figures  of  headless  bodies.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  savage 
forces  were  not  usually  very  numer- 
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cms.  I  think  Buonaparte  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  fmckthe  means 
of  representing  his  armies  in  that 
way.  This,  of  course,  was  a  very 
tedious,  as  well  as  imperfect  method, 
and  the  Mexicans  made  frequent  use 
of  the  simple  hieroglyphic ;  by  which 
some  principle  part,  or  circumstance 
of  a  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole.  For  instance,  in  their  his 
torical  paintings,  conquered  towns 
were  represented  by  a  house,  to 
which  were  added  some  distinctive 
emblem.  They  also  furnish  some 
specimens  of  the  figurative  hiero 
glyphic,  or  allegorical  symbol.  *  To 
describe  a  monarch  who  had  enlarg 
ed  his  territories  by  force  of  arms, 
they  painted  a  target,  ornamented 
with  darts,  and  placed  it  between 
him  and  the  towns  he  had  conquer 
ed.'  Their  manner  of  representing 
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numbers,  may,  perhaps,,  be  consider 
ed  as  a  species  of  the  arbitrary  mark. 
They  designated  a  unit  by  a  circle, 
and  all  small  numbers  by  the  multi 
plication  of  these  circles.  To  ex 
press  twenty,  they  used  twenty  pe 
culiar  marks ;  these  were  doubled 
twenty  times,  that  is,  to  four  hun 
dred  ;  which  was  represented  by  a 
new  character.  That  being  doubled 
in  the  same  manner,  they  could  ex 
press  numbers  to  the  amount  of  20 
times  8000,  or  168,000. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  will 
give  you  a  few  more  specimens  from 
other  sources,  of  the  various  kinds 
of  writing,  which  preceded  the  use 
of  the  alphabet. 

The  Egyptians  represented  fire  by 
a  smoke,  a  battle,  by  two  hands ; 
one  of  which  held  a  buckler,  and  the 
other  a  bow  ;  these  instances  belong 
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to  the  most  simple  kind  of  hiero 
glyphics,  in  which,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  a  part  of  an  object  stands 
for  the  whole. 

Examples  of  the  second  class  of 
hieroglyphics,  where  the  real  or  sup 
posed  instrument  is  used  to  denote 
either  the  performer  or  the  thing 
performed,  are  the  eye  and  the  scep 
tre,  for  a  king ;  a  sword  to  signify  a 
bloody  tyrant,  or  an  eye,  placed  in 
an  eminent  position,  to  denote  the 
presence  of  God.  We  use  a  similar 
metaphor,  when  we  say  the  eye  of 
God  is  upon  us.  The  last  and  most 
improved  kind  of  hieroglyphic  is 
employed  to  represent  one  thing  by 
another,  which  bears~  some  resem 
blance  to  it.  Of  this  kind,  is  the 
famous  inscription  on  an  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva,  consisting  of  the 
53 
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figures  of  an  infant,  an  old  man,  a 
hawk,  a  fish,  and  a  river  horse. 
The  infant  and  old  man  were  in 
tended  to  denote  all  men  ;  the  hawk 
and  fish,  a  hawk  being  an  enemy  to 
fish,  were  an  emblem  of  hatred,  and 
the  river  horse  was  a  symbol  of  im 
pudence,  which  means  6  all  men  hate 
impudence.'  Are  not  you  glad  that 
you  have  a  more  convenient  way  of 
writing  ? 

The  mode  of  computing  lime, 
which  attained  among  the  Mexicans, 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  their  pro 
gress  in  improvement.  They  first 
divided  the  year  into  eighteen 
months,  each  consisting  of  twenty 
days  ;  which  made  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  But  afterwards, 
perceiving  that  the  sun  did  not  com 
plete  its  apparent  revolution  in  that 
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time,  they  added  five  days  to  their 
year,  which  calculation  was  nearly 
accurate.  But  these  five  days,  they 
seemed  to  consider  so  many  over  and 
above  a  requisite  number,  and  set 
them  apart  as  holidays. 

All  the  particulars  hitherto  men 
tioned  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Mexicans,  evince  a 
degree  of  superiority  and  refinement 
which  one  would  have  deemed  en 
tirely  incompatible  with  some  cir 
cumstances  which  seem  to  place 
them  on  a  rank  with  savages. 

Their  wars  were  fought  with  great 
ferocity,  they  sacrificed  prisoners 
without  mercy,  and  devoured  their 
flesh  with  such  eagerness,  as  furnish 
ed  a  practical  demonstration  that 
4  revenge  is  sweet.'  The  principal 
warriors  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  victims,  and  danced 
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about  the  streets  with  savage  joy. 
Their  funeral  rites  were  equally 
bloody.  Whenever  any  person  of 
distinction  died,  a  number  of  his  at 
tendants  were  sacrificed,  to  accom 
pany  him  on  his  journey  to  the  other 
world. 

Their  agriculture  was  very  limit 
ed,  and  Cortez  imputed  the  fee 
bleness  of  the  race,  to  a  very  scanty 
subsistence.  The  strength  of  one 
Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  several 
Indians. 

They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  money,  and  carried  on  all 
their  commercial  intercourse  by  bar 
ter;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  not  having 
some  representative  of  the  value  of 
commodities.  The  only  current 
coin,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
was  the  nuts  of  the  cacao,  from 
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Which  chocolate  is  made.  That  be 
ing  a  universal  beverage,  these  nuts 
were  received  in  all  the  regular  mar 
kets  in  exchange  for  commodities  of 
small  value. 

Some  of  their  buildings,  particu 
larly  the  houses  of  the  emperor,  dis 
played  skill  and  convenience ;  but 
in  generalj  the  dwellings  of  the 
Mexicans  were  not  superior  to  the 
common  Indian  hut ;  being  built 
with  turf,  mud,  and  the  branches  of 
trees. 

The  Mexicans  had  a  regular  sys 
tem  of  religion,  with  appendages  of 
priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festi 
vals  ;  but  it  was  of  a  gloomy  and 
terrific  nature.  Their  deities  were 
represented  on  the  temples  under  the 
most  odious  forms ;  such  as  ser 
pents,  tygers,  and  other  destructive 
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animals  ;  and  their  penances,  by 
which  they  sought  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  their  gods,  were  of  the 
most  painful  kind.  They  never  ap 
proached  the  altars  without  sprin 
kling  them  with  blood  drawn  from 
their  own  bodies  ;  and,  of  all  offer 
ings,  human  victims  were  deemed 
the  most  acceptable. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Peru 
vians. 

The  empire  of  Peru  claims  a  high 
er  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico. 
According  to  the  national  traditions, 
it  had  existed  four  hundred  years, 
under  twelve  successive  monarchs, 
previous  to  its  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  as  the  Peruvians 
also  were  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  writing,  their  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  probably  very  inaccu 
rate.  The  average  length  of  any 
given  number  of  successive  reigns, 
has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years ;  and  upon  such  a  computa- 
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tion,  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian 
monarchy  under  twelve  sovereigns, 
would  be  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  years. 

Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  dif 
ferent  colors,  were  the  only  inven 
tion  which  the  Peruvians  substituted 
in  the  place  of  writing.  The  vari 
ous  colors  were  used  to  denote  dif 
ferent  objects,  and  each  knot  signi 
fied  a  distinct  number.  In  this  way 
a  kind  of  register  was  kept  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  province,  or  of 
its  several  productions.  Of  course, 
a  contrivance  so  limited  and  imper 
fect,  was  ©f  very  little  use,  in  pre 
serving  the  memory  of  ancient  events 
and  institutions ;  and  only  those 
facts  of  their  history  can  be  consider 
ed  as  entirely  authentic,  which  were 
preserved  by  being  interwoven  in 
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their  system  of  religion  and  govern 
ment,  or  which  fell  under  the  obser 
vation  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  time 
the  country  was  discovered. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the 
government  of  the  Peruvians,  was 
its  intimate  connection  with  their 
religious  system.  The  sun  was  their 
deity,  and  the  Incas  being  regarded 
as  his  descendants,  their  authority 
was  of  religious  obligation,  and  they 
received  the  most  submissive  hom 
age  ;  no  one  presuming,  either  to 
use  remonstrance  or  advice,  with 
persons  who  were  under  the  imme 
diate  guidance  of  heaven,  and  there 
fore  could  not  err. 

Such  was  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Incas  were  held,  that  the  highest 
person  in  the  kingdom  did  not  enter 
their  presence,  without  bearing  a 
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burden  upon  his  shoulder,  in  token 
of  humility  and  servitude.  No  force 
was  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws ;  an  officer,  who  carried 
with  him  a  piece  of  the  royal  Borla, 
an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  Inca, 
had  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
people  entirely  at  his  disposal,  wher 
ever  he  went. 

All  crimes,  being  considered  in 
discriminately  as  transgressions  of 
laws  which  were  divine,  as  rebellion 
against  the  deity,  were  punished 
capitally  ;  but  such  was  the  confiding 
faith  and  virtuous  simplicity  of  the 
Peruvians,  that  the  number  of  of 
fenders  was  very  small.  They  were 
restrained  from  the  commission  of 
crime  both  by  a  profound  veneration 
for  their  sovereigns,  and  their  dread 
of  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  the 
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source   whence,    as    they   believed, 
punishment  immediately  proceeded. 
The  superstition  of  the  Peruvians, 
was  entirely  different  from    that  of 
the  Mexicans,  being  of  a  mild  and 
comparatively  inoffensive  character. 
They  could  never  clothe  their  dei 
ty,  the  sun,  with  the  terrors  which 
savages  usually  associate  with  their 
fancied  gods.     The  ideas   suggested 
by  his  life  giving  warmth,  and  vivi 
fying  influence,  were  those  of  benefi 
cence  and  protection  J  which  could 
not  fail  to  excite  corresponding  emo 
tions  in  the  breasts  of  his  worship 
pers,  and  exclude  all  those   gloomy 
apprehensions    and     vague    terrors, 
which  haunted  the  minds-, of  other 
savages,  and  lead  them  to  think  that 
nothing   less  than  human   sacrifices 
will  appease  the  wrath  of  their  del- 
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ties.  Their  religious  rites  and  ob 
servances  were  all  of  a  simple  and 
innocent  nature  ;  their  offerings  con 
sisted  of  vegetable  productions, 
choice  specimens  of  works  of  inge 
nuity,  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  Peruvians  were  more 
gentle  than  any  other  people  of 
America,  or  that  the  absolute  des 
potism  of  the  Incas  was  so  mollified, 
by  its  intimate  connection  with  a 
kindly  religion,  that  among  twelve 
successive  monarchs,  there  was  not 
found  one  tyrant. 

The  Incas  could  not  maintain  the 
character,  of  descendants  from  the 
sun,  without  imitating  his  benefi 
cence. 
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The  same  causes  affected  their 
mode  of  warfare.  The  people  whom 
they  conquered,  instead  of  being 
sacrificed,  were  taken  under  their 
protection,  and  instructed  in  their 
arts  and  religion,  sharing  all  the  ad 
vantages  of  original  subjects. 

The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province,  were  preserved  in  the  great 
temple  of  Cuzco,  in  triumph  at  the 
superior  power  of  their  own  divinity. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru, 
partook  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
all  its  other  institutions. 

Lands  capable  of  cultivation  were 
divided  into  three  shares.  One  of 
these  was  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
and  its  product  was  appropriated  to 
the  erection  of  temples  and  the  cel 
ebration  of  religious  rites.  The  sec 
ond  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was 
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used  for  the  support  of  government ; 
the  third  and  largest  share,  was  par 
celled  out  among  the  people,  for 
their  common  maintenance,  and  the 
separate  portions  of  each  were  not 
transferable  from  one  to  another.  A 
new  division,  however,  was  made 
every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
serving  a  proper  proportion  to  the 
number  and  rank  of  each  family. 
All  these  lands  were  cultivated  in 
common.  At  the  summons  of  a  pro 
per  officer,  the  people  repaired  to  the 
fields  in  a  body ;  and  their  labors 
were  cheered  by  songs  and  musical 
r  instruments.  This  arrangement 
produced  the  same  salutary  effects 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  in  uni 
ting  them  together  by  strong  inter 
ests  and  social  ties,  cemented  by 
mutual  dependence,  as  the  family 
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compact  exercises  upon  the  members 
of  a  domestic  circle. 

Still,  there  existed  in  Peru  a  dis 
tinction  of  ranks ;  a  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  under  the  name  of 
Yanaconas,  were  held  in  servitude. 
They  corresponded  to  the  Tamemes 
of  Mexico,  and  were  used  like  them 
in  carrying  burdens.  Next  above 
these,  was  a  class  of  freemen,  who 
held  no  offices,  and  enjoyed  no  he 
reditary  honors ;  and  highest  of  all, 
was  the  order  of  nobles,  to  whom 
belonged  all  offices  of  power  and 
trust,  both  in  peace  and  war. 

The  Peruvians  were  very  superior 
to  the  Mexicans  in  all  ornamental 
and  useful  arts.  Their  agriculture 
was  far  more  extensive,  and  more 
skilfully  conducted  than  that  of  any 
other  people  in  America.  They 
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even  contrived  to  render  the  barren, 
sandy  soil  of  the  low  countries  in 
some  degree  productive,  by  means 
of  artificial  canals,  and  a  frequent 
use  of  manure,  which  was  deposited 
in  large  quantities  on  the  coast,  by 
sea  fowl.  Instead  of  a  plough, 
which  was  unknown  to  them,  they 
used  a  kind  of  mattock,  made  of  hard 
wood.  Both  sexes  joined  in  the  la 
bor  of  turning  up  the  earth,  and  even 
the  children  of  the  sun,  did  not  think 
it  unworthy  of  their  dignity,  to  culti 
vate  a  field,  near  Cuzco,  with  their 
own  sacred  hands. 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Pe 
ruvians  was  also  visible  in  their  mode 
of  'building.  In  the  .  wide  plains 
which  stretch  along  the  Pacific 
where  the  climate  is  always  mild  and 
serene.  Their  houses  were  con- 
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structed  of  slight  materials,  but  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  country,  which 
were  subject  to  the  ehanges  of  the 
seasons,  a  much  more  substantial 
style  of  architecture  was  adopted. 
Houses  were  composed  of  bricks, 
hardened  in  the  sun  ;  they  were  of 
a  square  form,  without  windows ; 
the  walls  were  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  the  door  was  low  and 
strait. 

Some  of  these  still  subsisted,  in 
the  last  century,  and  for  ought  that 
I  know,  may  yet  remain.  Some  of 
their  temples  were  very  spacious,  and 
one  of  them  was  connected  with  a 
palace  of  the  Inca  and  a  fortress, 
which  altogether  formed  a  structure 
of  more  than  half  a  league  in  circuit. 
But  the  height  of  these  buildings 
was  not  proportioned  to  their  extent, 
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not  exceeding  twelve  feet.  This 
was  probably  owing  to  their  igno 
rance  of  all  those  mechanical  helps, 
without  w7hich  man's  efforts  of  inge 
nuity  must  be  feeble  and  limited. 
These  buildings  were  without  any 
windows,  and  the  interior  showed  a 
great  want  of  arrangement.  The 
Peruvians  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  mortar,  but  joined  their 
bricks  or  stones  with  so  much  nicety 
that  the  seams  were  hardly  percep 
tible.  The  great  size  of  the  stones 
employed  in  some  of  the  buildings  is 
very  suprising.  One  of  them  was 
found  by  measurement,  to  be  thirty 
feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth, 
and  six  in  thickness,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  were  some  still  larger  in 
the  fortress  of  Cuzco. 
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A  still  more  remarkable  proof  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  Peruvians  was 
found  in  two  great  roads  which  led 
from  Cuzco  to  Lima,  one  through 
the  interior  arid  mountainous  coun 
try  and  the  other  through  the  plains 
along  the  sea-coast. 

Many  Spanish  writers  have  given 
very  pompous  accounts  of  these,  but 
they  were  only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth, 
and  to  that  in  the  low  country,  little 
more  was  done  than  to  plant  trees 
and  posts  at  different  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  the  route. 
In  the  mountainous  country,  howev 
er,  hills  were  levelled,  valleys  filled 
up,  and  the  road  was  strengthened 
on  each  side  with  a  bank  of  turf. 
Storehouses  were  placed  at  proper 
distances  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Inca  and  his  attendants,  when  he 
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chose  to  travel.  The  course  of  this 
road  may  still  be  traced.  One  im 
provement  is  apt  to  produce  another, 
and  so  it  was  with  these  roads  ; 
they  led  to  the  construction  of  bridg 
es,  which  were  indispensible  by  the 
violence  of  the  torrents  flowing  from 
the  Andes  into  the  Pacific. 

The  Peruvians  could  not  make 
them  of  stone  or  timber,  but  their 
ingenuity  sharpened  by  necessity, 
substituted  a  contrivance  which  an 
swered  the  same  purpose.  They 
made  cables  of  great  strength,  by 
twisting  together  the  withs  or  osiers 
which  the  country  supplied  in  great 
abundance  ;  six  of  which  were  pla 
ced  over  the  river  and  fastened  on 
each  side.  They  were  then  in 
terwoven  with  smaller  ropes  so  close 
ly  as  to  make  a  very  firm  basis,  and 
overlaid  with  branches  of  trees,  cov 
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ered  with  earth.  Particular  persons 
had  the  charge  of  attending  the 
bridges,  keeping  them  in  repair,  and 
assisting  travellers.  These  bridges 
appeared  at  first  very  terrific,  as  they 
were  found  to  wave  with  the  wind, 
and  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure, 
but  Spaniards  afterwards  found  them 
by  far,  the  most  convenient  method 
of  passing  these  rivers,  or  rather 
mountain  torrents,  whose  violence 
rendered  them  unnavigable.  They 
made  bridges  of  the  same  materials, 
but  so  strong  and  broad  that  they 
could  be  passed  by  loaded  mules. 
In  passing  smaller  streams,  a  more 
simple  contrivance  was  used  ;  the 
traveller  was  placed  in  a  basket, 
which  being  suspended  from  a  strong- 
rope,  were  stretched  across  the  stream 
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and  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  oth 
er. 

In  the  level  country  where  the 
rivers  were  sufficiently  broad,  deep 
and  tranquil,  the  Peruvians  used 
BalzaS)  or  floats,  and  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  mast  and  spread  a 
sail,  by  the  aid  of  which  their  Bal- 
zas  went  briskly  before  the  wind. 

The  Peruvians  possessed  the  pre 
cious  metals  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  people  of  America. 
They  obtained  gold  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Mexicans,  but  they 
Were  obliged  to  exercise  more  inge 
nuity  in  procuring  silver.  In  some 
places  they  dug  deep  caverns,  and  in 
others,  where  the  vein  of  silver  was 
nearer  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  person  who 
worked  beneath,  could  throw  out 
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the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  baskets. 
They  likewise  understood  the  art  of 
refining  the  ore  by  the  application  of 
fire,  and  when  it  was  found  particu 
larly  intractable,  they  placed  it  in 
small  furnaces  so  constructed  that  a 
draught  of  air  served  instead  of  a 
bellows,  with  the  use  of  which  they 
were  unacquainted.  Some  of  their 
ornaments  and  utensils  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  with  a  consider 
able  degree  of  neatness  and  skill. 

Many  specimens  of  their  ingenu 
ity  have  been  dug'out^of  the  Guacas, 
or  mounds  of  earth  which  covered 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  such  as 
mirrors  made  of  hard  shining  stones, 
highly  polished  vessels  of  earthen 
ware,  and  hatchets,  some  of  flint  and 
others  of  copper. 
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They  had  discovered  a  process  of 
hardening  copper  to  the  degree  that 
it  answered  the  purpose  of  iron,  but 
either  from  the  difficulty  of  the  pro 
cess,  or  the  rarity  of  the  metal,  its 
use  was  confined  to  a  few  small  tools 
and  other  articles. 

Hitherto  I  have  presented  to  you 
proofs  of  the  superiority  and  improve 
ment  of  the  Peruvians,  but  circum 
stances  still  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
which  show  that  with  them,  as  with 
the  Mexicans,  there  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  refinement. 
Except  Cuzco,  they  had  no  city, 
and  hardly  anything  that  deserved 
the  name  of  village.  The  inhabi 
tants  lived  like  savage  tribes,  in  a 
state  of  dispersion  over  the  country. 
There  was  no  separation  of  profes 
sions  among  them,  only  the  artists 
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employed  in  works  of  curiosity  or  or 
nament  were  considered  as  having  a 
distinctive  occupation.  There  were 
markets,  and  consequently  there 
was  hardly  any  commercial  inter 
course  among  the  people. 

They  had  one  cruel  custom,  too, 
which  I  grieve  to  mention,  and 
which  might  probably  be  regarded 
as  some  relic  of  their  most  ancient 
superstition  ;  on  the  death  of  the 
Incas,  and  other  persons  of  dis 
tinction,  a  considerable  number  of 
attendants  were  put  to  death  and  in 
terred  around  their  Guacas,  from 
the  same  idea  which  prevailed  in  oth 
er  parts  of  America,  that  it  was  im 
portant  to  provide  a  suitable  train  to 
appear  with  the  deceased  in  the  oth 
er  world.  For  this  purpose,  a  thou 
sand  victims  were  thought  necessary 
55 
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to  accompany  Huana  Capac,  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  monarchs, 
on  his  passage  thither. 

They  also  had  one  disgusting  hab 
it,  that  of  eating  fish  and  flesh  in  a 
raw  state,  though  they  used  fire  in 
preparing  maize  and  other  vegeta 
bles,  for  food. 


